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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vou. LVII, No. 4. 


SEPTEMBER, 1912. 


THE NINTH SUMMER MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE 
THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


Tue Ninth Summer Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
was held at the Rhode Island Institute for the Deaf, 
Providence, Rhode Island, June 25 to July 2, 1912. 
The total enrolment exceeded 225. A large majority 
of these were women. The men consisted of super- 
intendents and principals, mostly from the Eastern, 
Middle, and Middle Western States, and a few teachers. 
Many members lodged at the Narragansett Hotel; the 
rest were scattered over the city at other hotels and 
boarding houses. 

The social side of the meeting was very pleasant. 
Every afternoon there were tours, conducted by mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees and teachers of the Insti- 
tute, to various points of interest in Providence and 
near-by places. Among the places visited were the 
Brown & Sharpe Tool Manufacturing Company, the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company (works of art in 
gold, silver, and bronze), manufacturers of jewelry, 
Brown University, the Hay Library, the School of 
Design, Pendleton House (containing rare and antique 


furniture), and the Slater Cotton Mill and Lace Factory. 
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Perhaps the most interesting excursion was the trip 
to Newport. This trip was made in a boat chartered 
for the occasion by the Board of Trustees of the Rhode 
Island Institute. The boat sailed down Narragan- 
sett Bay, passing through the Atlantic Squadron, and 
stopped at Fort Adams for a short time. At New- 
port vehicles were waiting to take the guests (285 in 
number) over the famous ‘‘Ten-mile Drive.’ The 
return was made by moonlight. The trip was perfect 
in every way and will long be remembered by those 
who were in the party. 

On Friday afternoon, the Board of Trustees gave 
a clambake complimentary to the Association. This 
_ treat was especially enjoyed by those who came from 
places where shore dinners are not a part of the year’s 
pleasures. 

On Saturday evening Dr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM 
BELL invited all of the men who were attending the 
sessions of the Association to be his guests at a dinner 
in the banquet hall of the Narragansett Hotel. Dr. A. 
L. E. CrouTer acted as toastmaster and called on 
a number of the guests for impromptu speeches. On 
Monday evening there was a largely attended banquet 
at Churchill House, an admirable building erected 
for such purposes. Addresses were made by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Rhode Island and other guests. 

On two evenings interesting lectures were given: 
one on ‘‘The New South” by Professor WILLIAM 
MacDona.p, of Brown University, and the other, an 
illustrated lecture, on ‘“‘Some Near-by Places” by 
Mr. Epwin STANLEY THOMPSON, of the Pennsylvania 
Institution. 


The opening exercises were held on Tuesday evening, 
June 25. The meeting was called to order by Mr. 
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Joun F. McAtevy, President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Rhode Island Institute. Addresses of welcome 
were given by the Hon. Z. W. Butss, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, Professor Jacons, of Brown 
University, and Miss Ex.izaBetH UPHAM GATES, a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Rhode Island 
Institute. 

Dr. Crouter, President of the Association, responded 
to the addresses of welcome, expressing the apprecia- 
tion of the members and their pleasure in meeting in 
the city where the first efforts in America were made 
to educate a deaf child exclusively by speech and speech- 
reading. 

Dr. Bru said that this was a unique convention 
in which antagonistic ideas were done away with. 
All were united. There were present advocates of 
sign methods, of the manual alphabet method, and. of 
the pure oral method. This Association comes to- 
gether on the points of agreement, not to antagonize 
any, but to hold out a helping hand to schools in their 
speech teaching. 

Mr. Martin H. Hott, President of the Board of 
Directors of the North Carolina School, gave a short 
history of that School enlivened by many humorous 
anecdotes. 


On Wednesday morning the members of the Asso- 
ciation had the pleasure of seeing some “ Demonstra- 
tion Work” under the direction of Mrs. Epwin G. 
Hurp, of the Rhode Island School. Miss FRANCES 
CarTER showed some of the work of a beginning class 
in sense training, language through speech-reading, 
and beginning speech. The class had learned to speak 
between sixty-five and seventy-five words and a few 
expressions necessary for daily use. They had no 
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sentences. In the sense-training exercises the pupils 
wound string, braided cord, and tied bows of ribbon. 
Square and round sticks of four sizes and five lengths 
were used to train the sight and touch. <A child was 
given one of these sticks, was told to find the corre- 
sponding stick, and was not allowed to measure. With 
closed eyes he would feel the various sticks given to him 
by the teacher until he found the corresponding stick. 
Other exercises were given with velvet, silk, paper and 
leather triangles, circles, squares, and rectangles. 

The little folks took off of a chart board square pieces 
of cardboard, on which were written the vowels and 
consonants arranged according to the Northampton 
charts. These cards were later returned to their 
proper places on the chart board. 

Action work was given as follows from oral directions: 


Put a doll into a cart. 

Put the cart under the table. 

Carry a doll and a pail. 

Put a white box behind my chair. 

Put a large ball into the basket. 

Spin two tops on the green box. 

Put a duck on a box and a fish into the cart. 
Put a white box into a basket. 

Put the stove in front of me. 

Stand behind Lizzie and clap your hands twice. 
Look at a book. 

Throw a blue ball to John. 

Bounce a red ball. 

Open a box and a book. 

Shut a box and a book. 


Dr. Z. F. WESTERVELT, Secretary of the Association, 
read the call for the Ninth Summer Meeting, after 
which the Association listened with interest to the 
Address of the President, Dr. Crourrer. He gave the 
story of the organization, growth, and influence of the 
Association. In brief he said that on August 27, 1890, 
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at the Twelfth Convention of American Instructors 
held at the New York Institution, a temporary organi- 
zation was effected, and on September 16 of the same 
year the Association acquired legal existence in the 
State of New York and received a gift of $25,000 
from Dr. Bell to aid in its work. 

A Normal Department for the training of teachers 
of speech has been established in connection with the 
Clarke School at Northampton. One hundred and 
sixty teachers have graduated from this department 
and many others have attended the Summer School 
held at that institution. 

The Volta Bureau and the Association were consoli- 
dated a few years ago in order to extend the usefulness 
of both organizations and the Board of Directors was 
increased from nine to fifteen members, with an Advi- 
sory Board to assist as occasion may require. 

The Association was the outcome of this resolution, 
adopted at the Eleventh Convention of American 
Instructors held in California in 1886: 


“Resolved, that earnest and persistent efforts should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips.” 


In the year 1890, 3,682 pupils in the United States, 
or 41.3 per cent., were taught speech; 5,219 pupils, or 
58.7 per cent., were not taught speech. That condition 
led to the formation of this Association. In 1912, of 
12,700 pupils in the United States, 75.4 per cent. are 
taught speech and 24.6 per cent. are not. Out of 1,317 
teachers, 962 are now teachers of speech. 

Great progress has been made in methods and work 
is accomplished along scientific lines. At the first 
Summer Meeting of the Association at Lake George 
the work was theoretical; now it is practical. 
Speech-reading is the handmaid, if not the mistress, 
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of speech-teaching. Good speech-reading is a neces- 
sity if good speech work is to be done. Speech-reading 
is the corner-stone of oral work. The Muller-Walle 
method of speech-reading has been a great assistance 
with older pupils, and more and more attention is being 
given to sense training in order to get more motor 
response from the beginning pupils. 

We have a good cause and must wage a better cam- 
paign, not indulging in bitterness of words. They are 
things of the past. 


Everyone was pleased to see Miss HELEN KELLER. 
She was called to the platform and in a voice remarkable 
for its clearness told those assembled how glad she was 
to be there. She also said she was glad that every deaf 
child was now having the opportunity to learn to speak 
and told how much speech meant to her. 

Mr. C. A. Wuite, of Boston, her special teacher of 
speech, described very briefly his work with her. He 
said the previous method of instructing Miss Keller had 
been good but she had fallen into some very bad habits. 
At first he thought she had no rhythm or sense of pitch. 
She was now able to do rhythm work in measured time 
and also produced a given tone at different pitches. 

In a short talk on ‘‘ Visible Speech” Dr. BEut said 
that the symbols should bring to mind a position, not 
a sound ora letter. After a description of the symbols, 
he emphasized their value to the teacher as a means of 
expressing the various positions of the vocal organs and 
a method of studying sounds made by pupils; and their 
value to the pupil because they keep up a recollection 
of the spoken form of a word. A model of speech must 
be kept in the deaf child’s mind because his speech 
depends on memory. 
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In the conference on “‘Speech Work” Miss FRANCES 
L. GLENN, of the Indiana School, explained the order 
of sounds as taught in that school (e is given first) and 
then told of various exercises for voice placing and de- 
velopment. 

Miss RacHaELt M. Witcox, of the Clarke School, 
said in that school the first period of the morning was 
used for articulation work with all the advanced classes. 
This arrangement was very satisfactory because pupils 
with the same special needs could be placed in the 
classes where they would receive the most help. 


On Thursday morning Miss FLorRENcE M. CLEGG, 
of the Rhode Island School, gave the opening talk on 
“Drawing and Manual Training.’”’ She emphasized 
the fact that drawing develops the observation and 
imagination and much pleasure can be obtained from 
a knowledge of harmony, balance, and rhythm. Man- 
ual training and drawing are closely related. Manual 
training not only teaches the use of tools but gives 
skill to the hand and eye. Each part must be well 
done to secure the best results and an appreciation 
of values. When a child makes anything he appreci- 
ates the tools he uses and the thing he makes because 
of the time and thought given to construction. 

In this connection mention should be made of the 
splendid exhibit of the drawing and manual-training 
work of the Rhode Island School. It did credit to 
both teachers and pupils. 


The next exercise was ‘‘ Demonstration Work,’’ 
directed by Mrs. Hurp. Miss Gertrupe H. Watson, 
with a class that had completed the beginning work 
and first-grade work, demonstrated the method of 
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instructing the pupils in the use of pronouns, the con- 
junction and, regular and irregular plurals, and adjec- 
tives. The following pronoun chart was built up, as 
the pronouns were learned and used, and kept in a 
prominent place for ready reference: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Whose? What? Who? | What——do? | Whose? What? Whom? Where? Whose? What? Whom?) When? 
My It I my me | my it me 
Your You your you your you 
His He his him | his him 
Her She her her her her 
Its its its 
Our They We our them us our them us 
Your You your you | your you 
Their They their them their them 


The pupils were required to tell which pronoun to 
use when one or more of their number stood in a par- 
ticular column. 

With pupils standing in the first and third columns 
sentences like the following were given: 


Bessie and Katherine | are good. | 


Bessie and I are good, | 
Miss Watson loves | us. 
Miss Watson loves | them. 


Miss Watson gave a doll, belonging to Bessie, to 
Yetta and said: Give the doll to Katherine.”’” When 
the act was finished, Miss Watson said to Yetta: “Talk 
to the people,” and to Katherine: ‘‘Talk to Bessie.”’ 
The replies were: ‘‘I gave Bessie’s doll to Katherine;”’ 
‘“You gave Bessie’s doll to me.” 

With a large tray full of various articles, toys, and 
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pictures, Miss Watson received the following replies 
to the question, ‘‘What have I?” 


Two frogs, two white boxes, and a bird. 

One sheep and two horses. 

One green ball, one blue ball, one pink ribbon, and one blue ribbon. 
Two chairs and three fish. 

Some strawberries, one banana, and two apples. 

One top, one fish, and two houses. 


Number work was given as follows: 


How many are 2 books from 4 books? 
2 books from 4 books are 2 books. 
How many are 5 flags and 5 flags? 
5 flags and 5 flags are 10 flags. 
How many are 1 leaf and 1 leaf? 
1 leaf and 1 leaf are 2 leaves. 
How many are 6 mice and 1 mouse? 
6 mice and 1 mouse are 7 mice. - 
How many are 1 house and 2 houses? 
1 house and 2 houses are 3 houses. 


Drill with domino cards: 


3 from 4 is 1. 

1 and 2 are 3. 

3 from 6 are 3. 

2 from 3 is 1. 

3 and 2 are 5, ete. 


Miss HeLen recited “In Memoriam,” and 
was followed by Dr. Bell in a second lecture. Dr. 
BELL said in brief: 

Why is a deaf child sent to school? To learn the 
English language. The whole problem is how best 
to teach it. A little child learns to chatter in French 
in a few months. We must put a deaf child where the 
English language is used all the time. That is the 
ideal condition. English and English alone should 
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be the language of instruction. We cannot give to 
the deaf child’s eye that repetition of words that makes 
a language familiar except in one way. This important 
way is through reading. 

In reading deaf children can get twice as many words 
as they can get in other ways. The great thing in 
giving language to the deaf is to encourage the habit 
of reading. A deaf child can read in two hours more 
words than a hearing child can hear in a whole day. 
Deaf people of success are readers. Novels are good 
books for deaf people to read because they contain the 
language of conversation. 

The English language appears in two forms, written 
and spoken. Spoken language brings a child more 
closely into contact with the world. A man who has 
been taught by signs or the manual alphabet has only 
ohne means of communication with the world—pencil 
and pad. The more speech a deaf child has, the larger 
his circle of friends. 

How is it best to teach spoken language? Use it 
constantly as a means of communication and instruc- 
tion. Apply that rule to speech. A deaf child must 
be surrounded by people who use the English language. 
The chief ‘‘But”’ is that speech was not intended for 
the eye, so speech is not as clearly understood through 
the eye as through the ear. 

Familiarity with the English language is the key to 
speech-reading. 

Children should constantly see spoken language. 
English bristles with phonetic difficulties. If we can 
provide books for the deaf phonetically written it will 
be a great help. 

When asked if he preferred simplified spelling, Dr. 
Bell said that he did not; he believed it would be better 
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to have some system of phonetic spelling that did not 
use Roman letters, such as the Bell Symbols. 


On Friday morning the ‘‘ Demonstration Work” of 
the Rhode Island School was continued under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Hurp. The development of the interroga- 
tive and the beginning of story work was shown by 
Miss Lina HENDERSHOT working with a class of second- 
grade pupils. Like all the other ‘‘ Demonstration 
Work” given at the meeting, questions and answers 
were oral. Various means were employed to give the 
children the correct idea of the interrogative. The 
children picked up various objects on a tray and asked 
“What is this?” They did not know the names of 
the objects. Then they were instructed to go behind 
a sereen and return with an object held behind them 
and tell what they had, when other members of ‘the 
class asked, ‘‘What have you?” The pupils seemed to 
enjoy this work and used the expressions: ‘‘ May I get 
something?” ‘‘May Igo?” ‘May I talk?” ‘Please 
come.” ‘Miss Hendershot wants you.”’ 

While Miss Hendershot held up a basket and a box 
the pupils asked: ‘‘What have you in the basket?” 
‘What is in the box?” 

At the blackboard the ‘question words” at the top 
of the six columns were written by the teacher as dif- 
ferent pupils gave them. One of the boys was sent 
behind the sereen while Miss Hendershot wrote his 
name on the floor. He returned saying, ‘‘Who wrote 
my name on the floor?” One little girl closed her eyes 
and was kissed by another girl. When she opened her 
eyes she said, ‘‘Who kissed me?” 

Various actions were performed with pupils behind 
the sereen. <A part of this was written in the columns 
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and the pupil who had been behind the screen was 
required to frame his question accordingly. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 Questions and answers. 
John —- What did John do? 
John stood here.) He blew a horn. 
Margaret made — What did Margaret make? 
A paper cap. 
Angelica shut —— eyes Whose eyes did Angelica shut ? 
Nellie’s. 
Margaret hugged — ‘ Whom did Margaret hug? 
Jane. 
I tossed the ball — — To whom did Miss Hender 


shot toss a ball? 
To John. 


The following sentences were given without action 


work: 
1 2 3 4 5 6 Questions and answers. 
Mary spilled some milk — one day | Where did Mary spill some 
milk? 
I do not know. 
The small girls | go to walk — sometimes | Where do the small girls go to 
| walk sometimes? 
On Camp Street. 
Annie tore her dress ; o— Where did Annie tear her 
| dress? 
| I do not know. 
Mrs. Hurd wears glasses | Talk to Mrs. Hurd. 
| Why do you wear glasses? 
because jccheaiaas Because my eyes are old. 
| 
The Doctor put some medicine | into | Eleanor’s eyes. Why did the Doctor put some 
to medicine into Eleanor’s 
| eyes? 
To make them well. 
Mr. Clark _— now Where is Mr. Clark now? 
I do not know. 
He oman | next week | Where will he go next week? 


To Pawtucket. 


The pupils were next requested to ask Mrs. Hurd 
a question using: 


Who. (Who came to see you?) 

When. (When will we go home?) 

Whom in the third column. (Whom do you like best?) 

How many. (How many dresses have you?) 

Where. (Where is Miss A.?) 

Whom in the fifth column. (With whom did Katherine go to town 
yesterday?) 
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To talk in the past. (Did you talk with the people yesterday?) 

To be in the present. (Is my face red? | Are you well to-day?) 

To write in the future. (Will you write a letter to-morrow?) 

Ask Mrs. Hurd where she got the yellow pencil. (Where did you get 
your yellow pencil?) 

Ask Mrs. Hurd if it is sharp? (Is it sharp?) 

Ask Mrs. Hurd if she sharpened it this morning. (Did you sharpen 
it this morning?) 

Ask Mrs. Hurd where Seott sleeps. (Where does Scott sleep?) 


Then Miss Hendershot said: ‘‘I have something. 
Ask many questions.”” The pupils asked and Miss 
Hendershot answered: 


Is it pretty? Not very. 

Is it heavy or light? Light. 

Is it large or small? Small. 

Is it smooth or rough? Smooth. 

Where is it now? In a white box under the stool. 
What is it made of? Glass. 

How much did it cost? Five cents. 

Do you like to look at it? Pretty well. 
Where did you buy it? At Shepherd’s store. 
When did you buy it? Yesterday. 

What is it for? To drink out of. 

Was it a glass? Yes. 


With toys placed in various positions the following 
questions and answers were given: 


Where did I put the fish? In the basket. 

Where is the boat? Under the table. 

What is the doll doing? Standing in the pail. 
Where is the trunk? On the table. 

What did I put into the cart? The roses. 

Where did I put the small chair? Under the table. 
What happened to the cradle? You broke it. 
Where did I put the shell? Under the bed. 

Where is the car? In front of the table. 

What is in the bath tub? <A top. 

Where is the doll? On the floor. 

What is in the bed? A fish. 
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Come and sit in my lap. 
What are you doing? 
What am I doing? 
Who is holding you? 
Whom am I holding? 


Stand between Mary and Alice. 
Where are you standing? 
What are you doing? 


In story work the sentences are written on the school- 
room slate and then the pupils are questioned orally. 
The following outline will show how story work is 
developed: 


John ran. 
Who ran? 
What did John do? 


Bessie’s new dress is pretty. It is white. 
What is pretty? 
What color is it? 
Whose dress is pretty? 
What is white? 
Whose dress is white? 
Josephine caught a butterfly. 
What did Josephine catch? 
How many butterflies did Josephine catch? 


Mark went home two weeks ago. 

When did he go home? 

Mrs. Davis took Katherine and Mary down town to buy new shoes 
for them. 

Whom did Mrs. Davis take down town? 

What did she take them down town for? 

With whom did Katherine and Mary go down town? 

Nellie’s father gave ten centsto her. She bought some ice cream. 
She gave some of the ice cream to her little brother. 

How much money did you have? 

Where did you get your money? 

Where did Nellie get some ice cream? 

To whom did she give some of her ice cream? 

Was Nellie generous? 
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Elsie’s Kittens. 
(A new story. The class had never seen it before.) 


Elsie had two kittens. One was white and the other was black. The 
black kitten was very smart. One day Elsie wanted to foolthem. She 
put a chocolate mouse on the table. Then she called the kittens into 
the room. They saw the mouse. The black kitten looked at it and 
then walked away. The white kitten walked softly to the table. She 
jumped and caught the mouse in her mouth. 

What did Elsie have? 

What is a kitten? 

What color was one kitten? 

What color was the other kitten? 

Which kitten was very smart? 

What were the kittens’ names? 

What did Elsie want to do one day? 
Where did she put the chocolate mouse? 
Did the mouse run? 

Could it see? 

What was it made of? 

What color is a chocolate mouse? 

Did the black kitten try to catch the mouse? 
Did Elsie fool the black kitten? 

What did the white kitten do? 

Why did the white kitten jump? 

Do you think Elsie fooled the white kitten? 
Was the white kitten very smart? 


Dr. ArTHUR Ho.MEs, of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy of the University of Pennsylvania, gave an inter- 
esting and instructive lecture on ‘‘The Psychology 
of Childhood.” 


Miss M. E. Bruun, of Boston, in a paper on the Bruhn 
Lip-Reading System, explained that she had been a 
pupil of Mr. Muller-Walle who began his career as 
a teacher of the deaf at Hamburg, Germany. Finding 
that she could adapt his methods to the English lan- 
guage, she did so, and established the first school of 
lip-reading under this new method at Boston. 
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Mr. Muller-Walle, during the early part of his work, 
found that no provision had been made to teach lip- 
reading to the hard of hearing and those who became 
deaf in adult life. Appeals from people of this class 
made him decide to devote his time to filling the 
racancy. He made most careful investigations of 
methods in all countries, but the results were very 
meagre. He then started to make a method of his own, 
which has been used in Germany since 1886. People 
took this up slowly, but twenty-five years have passed, 
and the value of the method has been shown in the 
success of the work. It takes the strain away from the 
lip-reader. 

The pupil is taught that every sound is accompanied 
by a facial or lingual movement. The lower jaw has 
two movements—up and down—and the lips move 
forward and backward. In the study of I-O we find 
a forward inter-movement and in U-O we find a back- 
ward inter-movement. Each lesson is based on syllable 
drills. Words are constructed with these and the 
pupil uses them immediately in sentences. In each 
lesson there is something that can be used at once. <A 
thorough mastery of the drills is necessary for good 
lip-reading. The exercises must be repeated constantly. 
The lessons are well graded. No teacher is allowed to 
teach until she has mastered the drills. Emphasis 
is put on the manner of presentation. The teacher 
must change her position often, so the lip-reader can 
practise on the drills at all angles, and thus learn to 
perceive, combine the different movements, and dis- 
tinguish rapidly. This is a method for those who have 
a ready command of language. 

Miss CAROLINE L. Outn, of the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, then gave a short talk on the use of this method 
in that Institution. 
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At first the following vowels are given: 

a, showing a downward movement of the chin. 

0, showing a forward movement of the Ips. 

60, showing a more forward movement of the lips. 

a, showing a backward movement of the lips. 

éé, showing a more backward movement of the lips. 

These are combined with the consonants f, m, p, b, 
s, z, sh, th, ete., and drills are given. The consonant is 
constantly changed, but the changes must not be too 
rapid. With these syllable drills the teacher must be 
absolutely prepared. If there is any hesitancy or 
exaggeration the pupil will lose. Sentence exercises 
based on these syllables are built up and all the difficult 
words and phrases must be repeated over and over 
again. Never let a pupil flounder. Take him back to 
his syllable drill at once, and build up from that. For 
instance, if the pupil cannot get the word ‘‘ Pharaoh”’: 
In his first lesson he has learned fa and in his fifth lesson 
ro. Drill on these syllables, and different combina- 
tions containing these syllables will soon straighten 
the pupil out. 

Hectographing the drill work and allowing the older 
pupils to practise in groups of two has given some good 
results. 


In the conference on ‘“‘ Reading” that followed, Miss 
AnniE McD. Ervin, of the Rhode Island Institute, 
stated that at first she used scrap books, made of 
articles clipped from the various school papers, to 
arouse interest. As soon as the pupils discover what 
reading means to them the task is much easier. Stories 
should be talked about before they are read. For 
class reading each pupil should have a book. The 
story is taken up sentence by sentence. If pupils do 
not understand some of the words, they are asked to 
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guess the meaning before the real meaning is given to 
them. They are also questioned very carefully, so 
that the thought given in each sentence will be perfectly 
clear. At first, when the stories are reproduced, a 
very full outline is given; later on a brief outline is given; 
and at last reproduction is required without an outline. 
Stories should not be reproduced for some time after 
they are read. From the beginning pupils should be 
required to reproduce stories in language different 
from that given in their books. 

Miss 8. Frances Woop, of the Illinois School, said 
that in that School a special teacher of reading gives 
all her time to this work with pupils above the third 
grade. Each class receives from one to three hours’ 
instruction per week and reproduction is not allowed 
until several days after the story is read, as the teacher 
is trying to get the pupil’s own expression. A folding 
slate, where items of interest from the daily papers 
and magazines, written by the different classes, can 
be posted, has been a source of information and pleasure 
for the pupils. 

Mr. SAMUEL Gaston Davipson, of the Pennsylvania 
Institution, said that reading was an absolute necessity 
for the mental development of deaf children. They 
should be taught systematically and time should 
be allowed for reading in the class-room and out of 
school. Every schoolroom should have books for 
class use always accessible. They should be books 
that hearing boys and girls of the same age and advance- 
ment would use. If a teacher can get her pupils to 
do voluntary reading the best results will be secured. 

Pupils like to discuss the merits of different books, 
and will often ask permission to read books that other 
pupils have talked about. 

A girl in the eighth grade of the Pennsylvania Insti- 
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tution had given a list of eighty-four books that she 
had read. Among her favorites were David Copper- 
field, A Tale of Two Cities, Oliver Twist, The Scarlet 
Letter, Tales from Shakespeare, Ivanhoe, and Sherlock 
Holmes’s books. 

Mr. J. W. Jongs, Superintendent of the Ohio School, 
said that it was not what our pupils read or how they 
read, but how reading should be directed, that was the 
great question to be solved. He suggested that, as 
many superintendents and principals had not felt 
satisfied with the results of study-hour period, a part 
of that time should be devoted to reading under proper 
supervision and a part of the recitation period be given 
to study-hour work. 


The ‘‘Demonstration Work,” directed by Mrs. 
Hurp, on Saturday morning related to ‘ Primary 
Geography” and to “Reading.” 

With maps of the school grounds, the school building, 
Providence, New England, Rhode Island, the United 
States, and charts with pictures of various public 
buildings, Miss Mary McCLe.uanp gave the following 
questions on geography to a class in the fourth grade: 


John, stand face to the north. 
Which way is he looking? 
Tell him to point with his left hand. 

Which way is he pointing? 

Point North on the chart. 

Point South on the chart. 

Point East on the chart. 

Point West on the chart. 

Where is Southeast? 

Walk to my chair. Walk to the map of the grounds. Walk back 
to your chair. 

Which way did Joseph valk first? 

What direction is my chair from Horace’s? 
Which way did you walk last? 
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What direction is this chair from the map of the grounds? 
Where is North? 

Where is Southwest? 

Show me the map of the grounds. 

Which way do we walk from the school-house to the laundry? 
What direction is the laundry from the school-house? 

What direction is the girls’ sitting-room from the laundry? 
What did he tell me? 

What did I ask him? 

In what part of the grounds is the front yard? 

What is north of the boys’ playground? 

Where is our school? 

What is Providence? 

What is a city? 

In what part of Providence is our school? 

Show me the map of Providence. 

Show me our school. 

On what street is our school? 

Which way does it run? 

Name some streets running north and south. 

Name some streets running east and west. 

Where does Horace live? (In Westerly.) 

Show Westerly on the map. 

Ask Horace which way he goes to Westerly. 

What direction is Westerly from Providence? 

Ask him if Westerly is larger than Providence. 

Is Westerly a city or a town? 

What do we find at Westerly? 

What is granite used for? 

Name some of the things in Providence that are made of granite. 
How is the granite brought from Westerly to Providence? (In a boat.) 
Always in a boat? (Sometimes in trains.) 

On what waters would the boats sail from Westerly to Providence? 
Show me on the map. 

Which way do the boats sail? 

Where do the boats stop in Providence? 

John, where do you live? 

Show me Greenville on the map. 

What direction is Greenville from Providence? 

Ask John what his father does. (A farmer.) 

What is a farm? 

Name some of the grains that are raised in Rhode Island. 
Name some of the vegetables that are raised in Rhode Island. 
Name some of the fruits that are raised in Rhode Island. 
Does your father raise grain? 
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Does your father raise vegetables? 

Has he any animals? 

Name some of them. 

How many dogs has he? 

Do oranges grow in Rhode Island? Why not? 

What city is north of Providence? 

What city is northwest of Pawtucket? 

What kind of cities are Woonsocket and Providence? 
What do we see in manufacturing cities? 

On what river is Pawtucket? 

What sort of river is it? (A strong and swift river.) 
Name some things made in Pawtucket. 

Name some things made in the factories of Providence. 
What river is between Providence and East Providence? 
Which way does it flow? 

What river is in the central part of Rhode Island? 
Show me the central part of Rhode Island. 

Where does the Pawtucket River empty? 

What is Rhode Island? 

Show me the State of Rhode Island. 

In what group of States is Rhode Island? 

Show me the New England States. 

Which is the largest New England State? 

How many New England States are there? 

Name the New England States and their capitals. 
Which New England State is the farthest north? 

What large body of water is east of the New England States? 
Where did we go day before yesterday? (To Newport.) 
How did we go? 

On what water did we sail first? 

On what water did we sail next? 

Which way did we sail? 

What direction is Newport from Providence? 

What large body of water did we see at Newport? 
Where did the boat stop first? (Fort Adams.) 

What did you see there? 

Did you see any guns? 

Were they large or small? 

In what part of Rhode Island is Newport? 

On what island is it? 

Is Newport north or south of Providence? 

What did John tell me? 

Which are the highest mountains in New England? 
Where are they? 

What is the name of the highest peak in New England? 
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What did Horace tell me? 

What is the longest river in New England? 

What did Mary tell me? 

Are there any mountains in Rhode Island? 

Are there any hills in Rhode Island? 

To what do the New England States belong? 

Show me the map of the United States. 

In what part of the United States are the New England States? 
What is east of the United States? 

What is west of the United States? 

Show me on the map. 

What large river flows through the central part of the United States? 


In the demonstration of “Reading Work” the story 
printed below was given to a fifth grade class by Miss 
Ervin. It was selected from a little book called 
“Tell It Again Stories,” by Dillingham and Emerson, 
published by Ginn and Co. Every child had a book. 
Each sentence was read and discussed and all hard 
words were explained. 


A CuristmMas LEGEND. 


Across the sea in Germany there once lived a father, a mother, and 
two children—a little boy named Hans and a little girl named Gretchen. 
They were poor people and lived in a tiny cottage at the edge of a great. 
forest. The father was a charcoal burner, and early every morning 
before the children were up, he arose, and, taking his ax, went away into 
the forest, where he worked all day, cutting down the trees and burning 
them to make charcoal. 

At home Hans and Gretchen helped their mother and, when their 
work was done, played happily together, for they had no other play- 
mates. 

Every night, when the sun had set and the sky began to grow dark, 
they placed a lighted candle in the window, so that its bright rays would 
shine far down the forest path and light their father on his way home. 

Then when supper was over, the family would gather about the fire 
and listen to the stories father and mother told. 

One night as the children were going to bed, Hans said, ‘Please, 
father, come home early to-morrow night, for it will be Christmas Eve 
and we want to hear the Christmas story.”” The father promised and 
went to his work early the next morning, so that he might finish it in 
good season. 
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As soon as it began to grow dark, he shouldered his ax and started 
for home. He had not gone far when he heard a sound like the ery of 
alittle child. He listened, but could not hear it again. Then he hurried 
along faster than before, for he knew that his dear children were waiting, 
and that the candle was burning in the window. But hark! there is 
that cry again, but this time louder and nearer. ‘“Surely,’”’ thought 
the kind man, ‘‘there could not be a child out here in this dark forest 
at night!’ He looked all about, under the trees and bushes, and at 
last, underneath a fir tree, he found a little boy about as large as his 
own Hans. The child was crying bitterly, and his little hands and face 
were blue with the cold. The man lifted him tenderly in his strong 
arms, and unbuttoning his own warm coat, he wrapped the child inside 
and buttoned the coat closely about him. 

In a few moments they were out of the forest and could see the light 
shining down the path. The door of the cottage flew open and Hans 
and Gretchen cried, “‘Supper is ready, father, and we are so glad to 
see you!” 

“‘T have brought you a Christmas present.” 

“What can it be?” said Gretchen, and ‘“‘ Where did you get it?” said 
Hans in the same breath. 

Then the father unfastened his coat and put the little stranger on the 
floor. He told them how he had found the child alone in the forest, 
and very tenderly Hans and Gretchen led him to the fire and warmed 
his cold hands and feet. Then the mother bade them come to supper, 
for the little stranger was hungry as wellascold. It was a poor supper— 
just a bowl of bread and milk for mother, one for father, one for Gretchen, 
and one for Hans, but none for the little stranger boy. 

“Never mind,” said Gretchen, ‘he may have half of my supper, 
for I have a good supper every night.” 

Then they looked at the chairs; there was one for the father, one for 
the mother, one for Hans, and one for Gretchen, but none for the little 
stranger. 

‘He shall sit in my chair,” said Hans, “for I am strong and can stand.’ 

So the little stranger sat in Hans’s chair and ate part of Gretchen’s 
supper. 

When the supper was over and the table cleared, all gathered about 
the fire, the father with Hans on one knee and Gretchen on the other, 
while the mother’s kind arms held the little stranger. And so they 
listened to the beautiful story of the Baby Jesus, who was born in 
a manger and who taught all the people ‘‘how to help and how to love.” 

When the story was finished, it was bedtime, but where was the little 
stranger tosleep? There was no bed for him in the little cottage. Then 
Hans quickly said, ‘‘ Let him sleep in my bed, mother, for I have a soft 
bed every night, and to-night I can lie on the floor in front of the fire.” 
So the little stranger was laid in Hans’s bed and soon all were asleep. 
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In the middle of the night Hans suddenly awoke and found the room 
filled with a beautiful light, more brilliant than the light of moon or stars. 
It seemed to come from outside through the window, and with it came 
the sound of beautiful voices, faint and sweet. 

Hans called his father, mother, and sister, and they too saw the light 
and heard the music. They opened the door and looked up into the 
sky, and there they saw a wonderful sight. Many beautiful angels with 
shining white wings were singing, and the sound of their voices was the 
sweetest music ever heard: ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 

In the midst was an Angel Child whose face was like that of the little 
stranger. When the song was finished, the Child Angel spoke: ‘“‘When 
I was a stranger, cold and hungry, you took me in and fed me with your 
own food and warmed me by your fire and gave me your own bed in 
which to sleep. You did not know then that I was the Christ Child, but, 
because you were kind and helpful, I want to make you happy on Christ- 
mas Day. Look at the little fir-tree in the forest, underneath which 
you found me, and you will find Christmas gifts.” 

When the Christ Child had finished speaking, the angels went back 
into the sky, and the light slowly faded. 

The next morning they found the fir-tree in the forest, and its branches 
were laden with beautiful gifts for them all. 

It was a blessed Christmas, and their hearts were glad with memories 
of the Christ Child. 


The outline given below is the “full outline,” as above 
explained by Miss Ervin in the conference on “‘Read- 


ing.”’ 

Who lived in Germany. 

What the father did to make a living. 

What he did every morning. 

What Hans and Gretchen did. 

What the children did every night. 

Why. 

What the family did after supper. 

What Hans said to his father one night. 

What the father promised and what he did the next day. 
When the sun had set, what the man did. 

As he was going home, what he heard. 

What he did and whom he found. 

What the child was doing. 

What the man did with the child. 

When he reached home what the children told him. 
What he told them. 
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What Hans and Gretchen did with the little stranger. 

As soon as the child was warm, what the mother told him to do. 

What they had for supper. 

What they did about the little stranger’s supper. 

Where he sat. 

Where the little child slept that night. 

Where Hans slept. 

What awoke Hans at midnight. 

What he heard. 

What Hans did. When they had opened the door, what they saw 
and heard. 

Who was in the middle of the group of angels. 

What he said to them. 

What happened then. 

What the family did the next day. 

What they found and how they felt. 


Dr. CLARENCE J. Buiake, of Boston, Professor of 
Otology in the Harvard Medical School, gave a val- 
uable lecture on “The Importance of Stated Aural 
Examination in Schools for the Deaf,” and Dr. Harris 


Taytor, Principal of the Institution for Improved 
Instruction, New York, followed with a thoughtful 
paper on ‘‘A Course of Study with Relation to Mental 
Ability.””. Dr. Bett devoted an hour to answering 
questions concerning the practical application of Visible 
Speech. 


On Sunday afternoon Mr. Artuur C. MANNING, 
of the Pennsylvania Institution, read a paper on ‘‘Char- 
acter Building,” and Mr. Frank H. Rerrter, of the 
Pennsylvania Institution, one on ‘‘ Moral and Religious 
Training.” 

This was followed by interesting “Reminiscences of 
Early Days of Speech Teaching” by Miss Harrier 
B. Rocrers, Hon. FRANK B. SANBORN, Miss SARAH 
FuLLER, Miss Mary H. True, Dr. BEuL, Mrs. BELL, 
and Dr. Fay. 
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On Monday morning there was ‘‘ Demonstration 
Work” by the Advanced Class of the Institution for 
Improved Instruction, New York. This class was 
composed of eight pupils, four of whom were congeni- 
tally deaf. They averaged fifteen and one-half years 
in age, and ten and one-half years in school. Under 
the rapid questioning of their teacher, Mrs. T. F. Dris- 
COLL, they answered promptly and generally correctly 
the following questions in arithmetic: 


What are we going to talk about this morning? 

What is arithmetic? 

Tell me some kind of a number. 

Tell me the first three odd numbers below 21. 

What is the opposite of an odd number? 

What is the first even number below 45? 

What do we call a number that refers to some particular thing? 

Tell me a concrete number. 

What is the opposite of a concrete number? 

Tell me an abstract number. 

Is a fraction a number? 

Write ;°. and 3. 

How can I tell which is larger? 

Add these fractions. 

Subtract these fractions. 

Multiply these fractions. 

Divide these fractions. 

What is the denominator of a fraction? 

What is the denominator of a decimal fraction? 

Can you change § to a perfect decimal? 

Who can change it? 

Add this: }-+-.25-+}. 

Who can tell me a point of difference in a common fraction and a 
decimal fraction in the way we write them? 

Write three thousand twenty-five millionths. 

How many decimal places will you need? 

How many ciphers? 

Write a mixed decimal. 

Make a mental picture of it. 

Write two per cent, with the sign as a decimal and as a fraction. 

What part of anything is 333%? 

What part of anything is 25%? 

What part of anything is 773%? 
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How many cases do we use in percentage? 

Who wants to give a probiem in Case 1? 

Who wants to give a problem in Case 2? 

Who wants to give a problem in Case 3? 

Who wants to give a problem in Case 4? 

Who wants to give a problem in Case 5? 

There is a school for the deaf where there are 9 teachers. 8 of them 
came to the convention. What per cent. came to the convention? 

The right answer was 88§ per cent. What per cent. of my class 
were right? 

What per cent. of this class have brown shoes? 

There is in New York being built a very tall building. It will be 57 
stories high. 334% of those stories will be in the tower. What per 
cent. will be in the tower? 

What case is that? 

What is 333 per cent. of 57? 

The right answer was 19 stories. What per cent. of my class were 
right? 

What is percentage used for? 

A man bought shoes at $5 a pair and sold them at $6 a pair. What 
was the gain per cent.? 

A man bought shoes at $6 a pair and sold them at $5 a pair. What 
was the loss per cent.? 

Who can tell me why the answers were different? 

A man’s father gave him a horse. He sold it for $50. What is the 
gain per cent.? 

Write a problem in Commission Case 1. 

Write a problem in Commission Case 4. 

An agent bought goods for $250 at 2 per cent. commission. What 
was his commission? 

An employer sent $210 to his agent to buy goods. That included his 
commission of 5 per cent. What was his commission? 

What is interest? 

Find the interest of $840 for 2 yr. 5 mo. 25 da. at 40%. 

What method will she use? 

If there were no days would she use the 6% method? 

What is the interest on $40 for 6 mo., at 6%? 

What kind of banks pay interest? 

About what per cent. do they pay? 

What kind of interest do they pay? 

What do you mean by compound interest? 

How often do they compound interest in a savings bank? 

What does semi-annually mean? 
25% is what per cent. of 75%? 


What per cent. of 50% is 50%? 
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What per cent. is 50% of 50%? 

Suppose I should lend Mr. Booth $200 and I was afraid he would 
forget it. What would I ask him to give me? 

What is a note? 

Write a note from yourselves to me for $50, for 1 year, making it 
negotiable. 

What do you mean by indorse? 

What is a check? 

If I give you a check on the Fifth Avenue Bank, will it be good? (Yes.) 
Why? 

If you give me a check on the Fifth Avenue Bank, will it be good? 
(No.) Why? 


This exercise closed with a game called ‘“ Buzz- 
Quack.” Beginning with 1 the pupils counted as far 
as the teacher desired, saying “Quack” for 5 or any 
multiple of 5, and ‘‘ Buzz” for 7 or any multiple of 7. 


Mr. WALTER E. RANGER, Commissioner of Public 
Schools in Rhode Island, gave a lecture on‘‘ The Publie’s 
Children and Civie Progress.” This was followed by 
papers by Miss JANE 8. WorcEsTER, of the Mystic 
Oral School, on “The School Garden;”’ by Miss Epiru 
M. BvuELL, of the Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, on ‘Word Pictures;’ by Miss FrRaNcEs 
McKeen, of the Clarke School, on ‘ Drill Stories;”’ by 
Miss Cora L. Buatr, of the Clarke School, on ‘‘Con- 
nected Language in Intermediate Work;”’ and by Miss 
J. EvetyN WI.L.Lovuanusy, of the Clarke School, on 
‘Action Work in the Intermediate Grades.” 


A test of “‘The Harper Electric Oriphone,” an inven- 
tion by Chas. W. Harper, was made with the Advanced 
Class of the Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, under the direction of Dr. Harris Taytor. 
It appeared from the test that some, but not all, of the 
pupils who had more or less power of audition could 
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hear better with this instrument than without it, 
especially when high tones were uttered. On the whole 
the results did not seem to differ essentially from those 
given by other aids to hearing familiar to teachers of 
the deaf. The ‘‘Oriphone” is made in four different 
forms; the prices are $50 and $75. The address of 
the manufacturer is 303 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


On Tuesday morning, Miss Exvizapetu H. Srrick- 
LAND, continuing the ‘“‘ Demonstration Work” of the 
Advanced Class of the Institution for Improved Instruc- 
tion, New York, questioned the pupils on geography, 
eliciting ready and satisfactory responses. Miss Strick- 
land emphasized the points that a teacher must make 
her own text-book, and that each country must be 
studied as if the class were about to visit it. The 
questions were as follows: : 


What countries are in about the same latitude as New York? 

Before leaving New York what preparation should we make? 

About how far is it from New York to Genoa? 

How long do you think it would take? 

What is the capital of Italy? 

What interesting things would you see near Naples? 

Why would you want to see Pompeii? 

What mountains are north of Italy? 

Who is the ruler of Italy? 

What interesting things would we see in Rome? 

What is the Vatican? 

Who is the Pope? 

Why do you want to see the Coliseum? 

As we pass from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mediterranean Sea what 
do we see? 

Describe. 

Why did you want to see St. Peter’s Cathedral? 

What city is called “the Bride of the Adriatic?” 

What has Italy been trying to do in Africa this past year? 

To whom does Tripoli belong? 
How would you sail from the capital of Turkey to Naples? 
Why is Italy warmer than New York? 
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What is the lowest country of Europe? 

How is the water kept off the land? 

Can you tell me something about the dykes? 

What would the ruler of Holland do if some one troubled her country? 
Who is the ruler? 

In what city are the rulers crowned? 

Can you tell me why they call that city Amsterdam? 

What is the chief industry of Amsterdam? 

What is the capital of Holland? 

With what country did Holland have trouble many years ago? 
Name the Spanish leader. 

Name the Dutch leader. 

From what city in Holland did the Pilgrims sail? 

Why is Norway called ‘‘the Land of the Midnight Sun?’’ 

Is there very much manufacturing in Norway? 

Why not? 

What do you call the long arms of the ocean in Norway? 

How long are some of the fiords? 

Do you know the names of some of the important men of Norway? 
What did they give us for food when we visited the hotels in Norway? 
What country is sometimes called ‘the Battlefield of Europe’’? 
What is the capital? 

Is Brussels a new city? 

Can you tell me the chief seaports? 

What interesting thing did we see in Antwerp? 

What are some of the products of Belgium? 

Of what is linen made? 

What color are the flowers? 

How do they make lace? 

What man troubled Europe.a long time ago? 

Where was Napoleon born? 

What famous battle did he fight? 

Who was the English general in that battle? 

Which man won? 

What did Napoleon try to do? 

What did they do with Napoleon after the battle? 

If we go to the battlefield now, what shall we see? 

What is the largest country of Europe? 

Who is the ruler? 

What is the largest river of Europe? 

Which is the most important, the Volga or the Rhine? Why? 
What is the name of the old capital of Russia? 

What are some of the products of Russia? 

What would Russia like to get? 
What is the largest city in the world? 
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Can you tell me the name of a city built on a warm sandy desert? 
What is the most southern city in the world? 

What kind of people live there? 

What is the highest capital in the world? 

Of what is Quito the capital? 

What people are the most generous people in the world? 


Mr. Cart R. Byorr, of New York, President of 
“The House of Childhood,” gave an illustrated lecture 
on ‘‘The Montessori Method;’ Mrs. J. Scorr ANDER- 
son, Principal of the Swarthmore School, described 
the experiments made with that method in Torresdale, 
Pennsylvania, during the past year; and Miss YALE 
read a letter commendatory of the method from Mrs. 
A. Reno MarcGutigs, who is now in Rome studying 
it with Dr. Montessori. 


At the final meeting of the Association, besides the 
election of officers and other business, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Whereas the terms ‘‘deaf and dumb” and ‘‘deaf-mute”’ are open to 
the following objections: 

1. The term ‘deaf and dumb” is misleading, inasmuch as it tends 
to perpetuate the popular error that deafness and dumbness are two 
separate and distinct defects, when in fact they stand in the relation 
of cause and effect, deafness being the cause and dumbness or muteness, 
when it exists, the defect; 

2. The word ‘‘dumb”’ has the secondary meaning of dull, stupid, 
doltish, and the word ‘“‘mute”’ that of an attendant at a funeral; 

3. The term ‘‘dumb” or “mute” is untrue of a large proportion 
of the persons to whom they are applied, inasmuch as many of them have 
acquired the power of speech through the ear before their hearing was 
lost and others have been taught to speak through oral instruction; 

And Whereas the term “dumb” or “‘mute”’ is still retained in the cor- 
porate titles of twenty-six American schools or institutions for the deaf; 

Therefore, be it resolved by the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf that the honorable boards of trustees 
or directors of those twenty-six schools or institutions are respectfully 
requested to take the necessary steps to have the words ‘‘dumb”’ and 
‘‘mute”’ eliminated from the corporate titles of schools or institutions 
under their charge. 
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Resolved that the General Secretary of this Association be instructed 
to transmit a copy of this preamble and resolution to the Superintendent 
or Principal of each of those twenty-six schools with the request that 
he will submit it to the honorable board of trustees or directors of his 
school. 


Several of the superintendents and principals present 
who had endeavored without success to have the objec- 
tionable words removed from the titles of their schools 
stated the difficulties they had encountered, but said 
they would renew their efforts in that direction and 


hoped for ultimate success. 
LYMAN STEED, 
Principal of the Kendall School, 
Washington, 


POULTRY RAISING FOR THE DEAF. 


SincE the price of eggs and chickens has risen year by 
year, the chicken, which was at one time only an acces- 
sory in a farmyard, has come to be a very important 
factor, and now we find the farmer’s wife with an incuba- 
tor in her parlor and people taking up poultry raising 
more for profit than for pleasure. 

For several years this work has been carried on in the 
Michigan School and, as many of the children have been 
very much interested and have been successful in the 
work at home as a result, it seems that this is an 
industry that will make a valuable addition to the 
limited number of trades taught in our schools. 

At a very small cost a few chicken houses can be 
erected. Our work was mostly done by boys from the 
cabinet shop. Be sure you have good stock to start 
with. Professor Graham, of Ontario, says: ‘“‘Do not 
buy chickens that you know nothing of, but buy a hun- 
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dred eggs from a standard breeder; when they hatch 
keep the best, and sell off the rest.’ In this way select 
whatever breeds you wish to raise. In institution work 
the American class, as Rhode Island Reds, Wyandottes, 
and the Plymouth Rock varieties, are particularly use- 
ful, being good double-purpose fowls. We keep White 
Leghorns for their laying propensities; also a White Leg- 
horn will grow fast, and make a good early broiler. 
We started with a great many varieties but have sifted 
them down to three. 

It is well to have several incubators, although it has 
been settled conclusively that the mother-hatched chick 
is usually the strongest. 

We have both hot-water and hot-air machines and set 
as many hens as are procurable, so that the children can 
watch the changes in the eggs and later the growth and 
feeding of chickens from a day old to maturity. 

Since becoming interested in chickens I have made a 
great many inquiries as to what is considered the most 
successful incubator. With ourselves we have equally 
good luck with the Cypher’s, Old Trusty, Mandy Lee, 
Victor, and Prairie State. 

John H. Robinson, in his “ Principles and Practice of 
Poultry Culture’, says that the majority of the more 
expensive machines are built on the same lines, and 
simply have different names. At the Ontario Experi- 
mental Station they give a slight preference to the 
Prairie State and Mandy Lee incubators for our climate. 

With a poultry plant in connection with the institu- 
tion there are always fresh eggs, and those that can be 
spared can always be sold at a good price. The extra 
cockrels and hens which are getting beyond their use- 
fulness are either sold or eaten. 

One reads of many failures in this work, but it has 
been found at one of the experimental stations, where 
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they kept a careful record of twenty-five farms, that the 
average profit of a chicken is a dollar a year, so that 
failure usually comes from inexperience or neglect. 

Two of our children are given one incubator to look 
after during a hatch and they keep a record of their 
work and it is always watched. Our first hatch, which 
was brought off in a cellar, the temperature of which 
was very variable, was watched with great interest by 
all. On the twentieth day a few eggs pipped, and on 
the 22d of February out of a hundred eggs just one lone 
lorn chicken stepped forth. We immediately named 
him George Washington and, when he was sufficiently 
dried off, carefully placed him in the large warm brooder 
we had in readiness to accommodate the one hundred 
chickens we expected to hatch. 

We evidently turned the lamp too high in our efforts 
to keep the one little chick warm; for during the after- 
noon clouds of smoke began to rise, and, on our running 
to the cellar, George was found to be almost overcome 
by the smoke proceeding from a small blaze, which we 
soon put out. A nice little box was then arranged on 
the register where the small chick could sleep in com- 
fort, but unfortunately a thoughtful friend suggested 
that during the night when the steam was off George 
might get chilled, so with the kindest of intentions she 
procured a hot-water bag and placed it in the box with 
him. On the morning of February 23d George Wash- 
ington was laid away. The bag leaked and, having 
come through the fire, the flood was too much for him. 

Since then we have fortunately never had a hatch 
like that one, nor has any chicken ever caused the same 
interest and sorrow that George Washington did. 

It is well to keep in touch with the authorities of the 
State Agricultural College, as they are only too glad to 
furnish any information or send a man to lecture in any 
state school. 
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Last year our chickens grew beautifully for the first 
three weeks, then became weak-legged. I knew it was 
not for lack of beef scrap, so I inquired at the College. 
It seems it is almost an impossibility to raise healthy 
chickens before they can get out on the ground, but by 
bringing in sand and fresh earth, and letting the chick- 
ens get plenty of fresh air each day, no matter how cold 
it is, they sometimes overcome this weakness. 

Professor Graham said in a lecture at the Michigan 
Agricultural College, ‘‘Do not hatch chickens in this 
climate until the first of April and try to have all out by 
the 15th of May.” He did notadvocate the Philo Sys- 
tem, on account of the large amount of extra work it 
involves and raising chickens in close quarters, which 
he thought tended to weaken them and make them 
anemic. 

In feeding little chicks, we begin on the third day 
with a little grit, followed by infertile eggs boiled hard, 
then mixed with dried bread-crumbs. When they are 
about a week old we introduce some good chick food 
made up of cracked wheat and oats or pin-head oatmeal. 
For a mash we gradually do away with the egg and use 
milk, mixing it with the bread-crumbs so the food will be 
crumbly and not too moist. After the chick is ten days 
old one meal is entirely of sprouted oats, of which they 
are very fond, and, in case one has not turnips, onions, 
and cabbage on hand, is very easily prepared. Sour 
milk is said to be better than sweet for chickens, but 
never alternate from one to the other. 

Our grown chickens are given grain consisting of corn, 
wheat, and oats, scattered in a deep litter where they 
can work mornings. At noon some green food is given, 
and at three in winter and later in the summer a mash 
which varies with the season and is warm in the winter. 
We have three or four styles of houses and have found 
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the least expensive one to be the most useful in the 
winter time. It has a dirt floor and the windows face 
south and are partly of cloth. This house is always dry 
and the chickens suffer less from the cold than in a very 
tight house we had where the walls were constantly cov- 
ered with frost. On tearing out a large opening on each 
side of our glass windows and covering it with cloth, the 
frost soon disappeared, although it was below zero 
weather. During the summer a house with a cement 
floor is perhaps cooler but it is hard to keep dry. It is 
most essential to have the roosts and dropping-boards 
detachable so that they ean be thoroughly cleaned. 
If the buildings can be gone over thoroughly with a 
whitewash in which is a good disinfectant once a year, 
and every month or two the roosts are sprayed, there 
will be no trouble from lice or mites, which so weaken 
the chickens’ vitality that they become a prey to all 
diseases. We also go over our chickens with a good 
insect powder every few months. 

With good, dry, clean houses, variety in food, dust 
baths, fresh-water oyster shells, and grit, there is no 
reason why any one with average intellect cannot make 
money by raising chickens. | 

The majority of the deaf children in our state schools 
live in the country, where they have both cornfields and 
apple orchards, the best places in the world for chickens. 
As they are often handicapped in business, the more 
channels that can be opened to them the more chance 
of success there is for their future, and this is a work 
that can be introduced to advantage in a school without 


being a great expense, 
ANNIE L. CARROLL, 
Michigan School for the Deaf, 
Flint, Michigan. 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


Tue teaching of geography may be made a most 
charming exercise or a mere dull memory drill, as the 
teacher wills; and when the geography teacher is also the 
teacher of history and literature the work may be cor- 
related in a way that makes it truly delightful. I have 
been fortunate enough to have these three studies with 
all my pupils and find the effect of one on the other to be 
remarkably helpful. 

In the first place I try never to give a lesson without 
some slight introduction. Take for instance a primary 
class working on a section of the United States. After 
assigning the lesson we turn to the map of the states in 
question, count them, compare them in size and shape, 
find the capitals, follow the course of the larger rivers, 
ete. Ifany child present has lived or visited in one of the 
lesson states he is asked to tell us about it, whether the 
winters were long or short, if they had much snow, what 
the farmers raised in his section, what fruits he had seen 
growing there; and many other questions are asked and 
answered. If there are no travellers among us the names 
of the states are written on the board and each child is 
asked to tell what he knows. Of course with a class 
unaccustomed to the work it takes time and patience 
for the first few lessons, but it pays in the end. Some 
time ago we had this “‘starter”’ for a study of the Pacific 
states, each pupil contributing one item: 

1. San Francisco was knocked down by an earth- 
quake. 

2. The Sierra Nevada mountains are very high and 
the clouds stop there. 

3. I got a can of best California [peaches] from Mr. 
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I bought a can of Columbia salmon. 
. My uncle has a fruit farm [in California]. 
. The Japanese cannot take California. 

7. The train goes to California. 

. Miss L married her husband and moved to Wash- 
ington. 

9. Many refrigerator cars carry fruits [from Cali- 
fornia to the Eastern States]. 

10. I can go to Los Angeles for twenty-five dollars. 

11. Captain Gray sailed on the Columbia River. 

The words in brackets were drawn out by questions. 

When some corrections and comments on the above 
had been made by the teacher, the class was ready for 
the evening work with that feeling of intimacy and 
interest which is a good introduction to any study. 

In assigning a geography lesson I try to have it 
equally divided between descriptive matter and map 
questions. When the geography period arrives ques- 
tions on the descriptive lesson are put up first. As each 
child finishes, the tablets are brought up to my desk, the 
last comer always slipping his tablet under the others 
so that in correcting the work ‘‘first come’’ may be 
“first served.’’ Then come the map questions, and in 
that part of the recitation there is endless variety. 
Sometimes the class divides into couples, and, taking the 
book in turn, ask the questions and mark each other 
with great severity. Again they choose sides and the 
banner pupil of last month acts as teacher. If I have 
reason to doubt my understudy’s ability I have him 
write the questions on the board and call up the pupils 
in turn to write the answers. Thus I can glance up 
from time to time and keep in touch with the recitation. 
This part of the lesson gives me opportunity to go over 
his written work with each child and give him his meed 
of praise or blame, the former if possible. I am much 
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opposed to running over papers and grading them out 
of school. The child either never looks at them, or gets 
discouraged at his frequent failures. Then, too, if you 
‘an question him about it, you will often find that he 
has been misled by a train of reasoning not bad in itself. 
As my pupils put it, “‘It is a mistake but a good idea.” 

In the higher geography work we broaden out. Our 
principal, who does all in his power to induce parallel 
reading, has placed in our schoolroom library a number 
of geographical readers, stories of children of other lands, 
ete. Perhaps these are all the more desired because of 
there being only one or two copies of each, and a popular 
book is engaged, from one to the other, far in advance. 
The children bring in news items from the papers and 
are encouraged to locate the contending armies in 
Mexico or the Italians in Africa. Verses of poetry de- 
scriptive of places in the geography lesson, or of events 
that have happened at places named, are introduced 
occasionally. 

The children are especially active after we leave the 
home country and take up our foreign travels. Every 
picture they find of foreign places or celebrities is 
brought into the schoolroom. The literature sent out 
by railway and steamship companies is eagerly devoured 
and “Italy from an Auto” vies with ‘‘The Land of the 
Cherry Blossom.” We grow intimate with the rulers 
of nations and royal babies are our familiar friends. 

Every geography lesson now contains one or more 
questions connecting it with other studies. I give a few 
instances that occurred in lessons last week. 

I asked ‘‘ What have you read outside your geography 
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about this (the Danube) river? One child wrote: 
“We wrote a verse on the board last week, 


‘Do you recall that night in June 
Upon the Danube river?’”’ 
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“Never, love, O never 
Will I forget that night in June 
Upon the Danube river.” 


While a third tendered the information: 

‘““My sister played on the piano. She played the 
Blue Danube. She plays fine.” 

In answer to, ‘‘Name three great men who were 
natives of Virginia,” I received: 

‘“‘George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Powhatan.” 

‘Jefferson, Patrick Henry, General Lee.” 

“Powhatan, Thomas Nelson, Light-Horse Harry 
Lee.’’ 

One pupil, who evidently regarded priority of service 
as superior to accident of birth, tendered: 

“John Smith, Governor Yeardley, Nathaniel Bacon.”’ 

In reply to the question: ‘‘What did you read in 
your ‘Great Americans’ about a man who lived in 
Philadelphia?” I received the following: 

“Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston, but he 
moved to Philadelphia. He got a job at printing and 
worked hard. Heread books. He bought his partner’s 
half of the printing office. He married a girl who helped 
him work. He flew a kite and found electricity and 
lightning were thesame. He worked hard to help Phila- 
delphia. He got people to pave the streets. He started 
a library. He printed a good paper for people to read 
on Saturday evening.” 

Thus geography becomes a very absorbing study to 
my boys and girls and they enjoy it immensely. 

From the first, little letters are written describing 
imaginary railway journeys, visits to cities or to friends 
in distant states. At first these are little more than 
reproductions of the lessons, but soon outside informa- 
tion begins to appear and then little personal touches. 
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I give below three letters from my ninth class, which 
is just finishing geography. These letters, based upon 
imaginary trips, were written as a final test. | Names of 
the different countries were written on slips of paper 
which the pupils drew. Thus each child had to be pre- 
pared on every country. At the next recitation the 
letters were handed in. There are ten pupils in the 
class, and with one exception the letters were good. 
The exception was a semi-mute who has not been with 
us long and who said he did the best he could but he 
thought it was “‘all foolishness anyhow.”’ 


Loiren, Norway, 
September 24, 1911. 
My Dear Teacuer, Miss Goaain: 

I suppose you will be surprised that I am now in Norway visiting my 
dear aunt, Elise Holen. I came to Norway three months ago and have 
visited some large cities here. I surely am having fine times here. 

When I left America, I first came to Bergen, a great seaport of Norway. 
I had not written Aunt Elise a letter that I was coming to visit her. 1 
wanted to give her a surprise. I suppose you think I was alone on the 
way to Norway but Iwasnot. I went with my dearest mother and little 
brother Walter. 

I think Bergen is a very beautiful city. It has fine gardens and is the 
great fish mart of Norway. It rains much in Bergen, which is called the 
rainiest town in Norway. We stayed in Bergen for a few weeks and had 
a very nice time there going out visiting the whole of the city. There 
are many pretty buildings and on one side a high ridge. Nearly all the 
men go out to sea fishing. 

Norway certainly is a lovely country. It is very rough and very 
mountainous. There are many beautiful valleys and hills and very 
beautiful fiords along the coast. The travellers love to visit and see 
fiords. 

After staying a few weeks in Bergen, mama, little brother, and I 
decided to make a little trip to the most northern town in the world. 
The name of the town is Hammerfest. We had a nice trip by a coast 
steamer. We wanted to go there to watch the midnight sun and to see 
the beauties of the rocky coast with the glacier-filled valleys. They are 
very beautiful indeed. Days are very short in Hammerfest in winter, 
but when we were there they were very long. There was only a few 
hours’ darkness. It is very queer. We stayed there only two days, for 
it is so cold there. 

We went back to Bergen and stayed there a few days and made ready 
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to go to Christiania, the capital of Norway. Christiania has many build- 
ings but they are not very high. King Haakon, Queen Maude, and their 
son, Olaf, live in a very beautiful palace in Christiania. Mama, Walter, 
and I went out to see the palace one evening and saw the king’s son, 
Olaf, playing out of doors. He loves to ride in his sled on the snowy hills. 
Soon we saw King Haakon and Queen Maude riding in their fine carriage. 
Queen Maude is sister to the king of England. They looked very 
pleasant and bowed to us and the other people whom they passed. All 
the men took off their hats as the carriage passed. Then we went around 
the city and had a lovely time. Late in the evening, we went back to 
the hotel. Mama told me that she wanted me to write a short letter to 
Aunt Elise that we were coming to Loiten to visit her next week. So I 
wrote her and went to the post-office to mail my letter. We had stayed in 
Christiania for nearly one month and had such a pleasant visit. 

Then we started for Loiten. We were very tickled to see our dear 
aunt. My mama asked the guard when would we arrive there. He 
said ‘‘The next station is Loiten.’”” When we arrived at Loiten, we got 
off the train; we looked for Aunt Elise and found her looking around for 
us too. We were very glad to see her. She was very much suprised to 
see me such a very big girl. She said that she remembered I was a little 
girl when she was in America. Then she took us to her nice little home. 
She lives in her cottage all by herself but she has some good neighbors. 
We are staying with her here now. 

We do not have as good food as we havein America. We eat very thin 
bread with butter on it. I like to eat it very much. My mama often 
makes some like it at home in America. Also we have good milk and 
cheese. We sometimes have sour milk, which was kept for about two 
days, to eat at supper. Cheese here is very different from the cheese in 
America. I love to eat it with thin bread and a little butter on it. 

It is very cold here this morning and snow is on the ground. I am 
going to ride in a sled when I have written this letter, for 1 want to have 
lots of fun here before we return to our home in America. My mama 
said to me that she thinks we will stay here two months more. I am 
sure I will miss this lovely country when we leave here. 

Loiten is only a very little town. I have bought some things from 
different cities and also my dear aunt gave me many other things. I 
will bring all these things home with me and will give you some when I 
return to school. 

I hope to get an answer from you soon, 

With lots of love, 

From your pupil, 

My address is: 

Finstad Lille Loiten Station, 
Norway. 


c/o Mrs. Elise Holen. 
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NaPLEs, ITALy, 
July 30, 1912. 
Miss ANNE GOGGIN, 
Austin, Texas. 
My Dearest TEACHER: 

I know you will be interested in my long letter, while I am travelling 
in Italy. 

I left New York City for Naples, Italy, on the first of June. When 
the steamboat started, I felt happy because I love to see new countries. 
During the night the waves rocked me and I slept soundly and dreamed 
of my old classmate, Kelly Stevens. I saw him walking along the streets 
of Naples and ran toward him with my suit-case. I slapped him on his 
back and he was seared. He was very surprised and shook hands with 
me and said that he would be glad to have me talk with him for a long 
time if we could. My roommate woke me up and my dream vanished. 

When I went on deck I saw the ocean, blue and beautiful. Far off I 
saw something that looked like adark cloud against thesea. It was the 
Spanish coast. The steamer sailed through the Strait of Gibraltar on 
the seventh of June. I could see Spain and Africa from the ship. The 
rock of Gibraltar looks very like its picture. We saw many British sol- 
diers in their bright red coats but I did not go on shore. 

I arrived at Naples before night and went to the city to my hotel and 
stayed there one night. Also many Americans were there with me. 
They asked me ‘‘ Where do you come from?” I told them “I came from 
Texas, U.S. A.”’ They said “Oh” and shook hands.. I was very 
happy because they were very kind to me and told me many things to 
go to see. 

I sat on the gallery of the hotel where I put up, and saw Mt. Vesuvius 
not far from the harbor of Naples. It is very beautiful and looks like its 
pictures. Some Americans and I walked toward it and enjoyed seeing 
it in the morning. When we got on the highest ground, we looked at the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Bay of Naples. After this we went to see 
the beautiful Tomb of Virgil. Naples is the largest city in Italy. It is 
noted for its beautiful bay. I went to see the silk factories there. I 
went out to see the ruins of Pompeii, and a man told me that the city 
was buried about two thousand years ago by ashes from the voleano, 
Vesuvius. I walked on the seacoast road and looked at the mountains 
and other things. I went back to Naples. The country of Italy is very 
rough, mountainous, and beautiful. 

After I visited Naples, I sailed to Genoa on the Mediterranean Sea 
as fast as I could. Early in the morning I arrived at Genoa. The 
city is very beautiful and I walked around the city. I found a large 
statue of Christopher Columbus and took a picture of it. One American 
and I walked up north and came to the park. We looked at the beau- 
tiful park and took pictures. 
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Miss Anne, you would like to see it very much. Some time I hope 
you can go to see it. Woolen cloth, jewelry, and many beautiful things 
are made in Genoa. 

One American and I left there for Mestra. We arrived at Mestra and 
could see some small islands several miles from the shore. We enjoyed 
riding to Venice. It is the most beautiful city in Italy. We stayed 
there one week. I saw many hundred boats on the grand canal and I 
went in a gondola around the city for my pleasure. Lace, jewelry, glass- 
ware, and many beautiful things are made there. I bought some jewelry 
and will show it to you. 

I left there for Rome on the railroad. When I got to Rome, I saw 
many old buildings. I stayed there one week. Rome is the oldest city 
in Italy. I went out to see St. Peter’s church, the Vatican, the Temple 
of Vesta, the old Forum, the Coliseum, the St. Paul’s church, Capuchin 
church, the Baths of Caracalla, and other things. I walked on the 
Appian Way and found many old buildings. When I got to my hotel, I 
was very tired and slept soundly. Next day, I saw Queen Helena and 
King Victor Emmanuel driving through the street, and they do not look 
very old. Sheistallerthanhe. They look nice. I hear they have four 
children. 

Next day I left for Naples, where I arrived at midnight. I am now in 
Naples and will stay there three days. In the morning, I sat in a chair 
out of the hotel and read my letters. Isaw Kelly Stevens walking on the 
street and ran toward him. I slapped him on his back and he was 
startled. Kelly looked at me and said, ‘‘Oh, Henry, I am so glad to see 
you again!” Ihad not seen him since we graduated last year. We went 
back to the hotel and sat and talked for three hours. He said that he 
was going to Greece. He left last night. I miss him so much. 

Miss Anne, I wish you were here with meand we would haveabig time. 
I hope you will get around here some time. 

I have been taking pictures and-will show you them if possible. 

I sail for America to-morrow. I will be at New York City the last of 
next week and then go through to Texas. I will be glad to go back there. 

I have had a big time. 

Well, I must close for this time because I am going to take one more 
look around before I leave here to-morrow. 

I send love to you. Good-bye. 

Your loving pupil, 
HENRY SILK. 


ATHENS, GREECE, 
March 25, 1916. 
Dear Miss Goaein: 
I think you will be a little surprised at the stamp and postmark, for in 
1914, two years ago, when I was in Spain, I told you that I never expected 
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to be back in Europe again. Well, my uncle succeeded in raising the 
grapes he imported from Oporto and now he intends to try and cultivate 
currants on his California fruit farm. So here we came to Europe again 
after the currants and also to take a little pleasure jaunt through Greece. 

We left New York on the “ Mauretania” and after little more than a 
weck’s voyage got to Naples. We did not stay there long, though it was 
a wonderfully beautiful and picturesque city with its sunny bay and blue 
Vesuvius in the distance. 

While there we met Henry Silk, who is traveling in Italy. He has 
become very rich by the gold-mining business and looked a deal stouter 
than he did before. I was awfully glad to see him, for we used to be 
great friends at school and I had not seen him since our graduation. We 
talked a long while together about old times. 

We left Naples in a fast sailing boat going past Vesuvius with its thin 
column of smoke. We sailed down the beautiful Italian coast, rounded 
the toe of Italy, and cut straight out into the blue Mediterranean. After 
two days’ sailing we found ourselves among the Ionian Isles on the west- 
ern coast of Greece. 

We stopped a day at Ithaca and explored its ruins. Then we left the 
islands forthe coast to explore the Corinthian Gulf. We started north of 
the Gulf and cruised leisurely down the coast, stopping on the way to 
visit the ruins of ancient Argos. Then we entered the Gulf on its north 
side. We saw the pass of Thermopyle where Leonidas and his three 
hundred made their brave stand. Then leaving Thermopyle we sailed 
until we reached the ruins of Delphi near Mt. Parnassus. We stayed 
here a few days before leaving for ancient Thebes at the foot of the Gulf, 
and then after exploring Thebes’ ruins we sailed along the southern 
shore to Corinth. We saw all of its old ruins. Its only inhabitants 
to-day are a few dozen poor Greek families living in huts constructed 
from the ruins. It made me feel bad to see the ruins of all these cities. 
If I could only have seen them when Greece was in her glory! But 
they still seem beautiful even if they are in ruins. 

At Corinth we took another boat and rounded the Peloponnesus to the 
Aegean. We passed, on the way, the ruins of ancient Elis, Ira, and 
Messene, and the sunny plains of Olympia, where the famous games were 
held. After sailing two days we found ourselves in the islands of the 
Aegean. How beautiful they were! They made me think of Byron’s 
verse beginning: 


“The Isles of Greece, the Isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung.” 


We spent a week in exploring some of the more important islands, 
among which were Delos, Melos, and Samos. Many of the islands had 
ruined temples upon them, their white marble gleaming amid the luxuri- 
ant vegetation. Samos had several temples, for it was the birthplace of 
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Diana and Apollo. The only inhabitants of the islands to-day are poor 
fishermen. 

From Delos we took a native boat up the Aegean to Athens. We 
reached Athens at night, so I did not get to see anything till the next 
morning. Just as the sun began to rise the servant told me to come up 
on the roof if I wished to see the sun rise upon the Parthenon. I dressed 
hurriedly and ran up. There stood the wonderful building, high upon 
the Acropolis, the marble columns rosy in the morning sun. It was the 
most. beautiful building I have ever seen, even if it is in ruins. If you 
wish to know a little more about it I’ll tell you. 

The Acropolis is a great natural fortress and resembles one of our Ari- 
zona mesas. It has been made perfectly level on top and the sides go 
straight up and down and have a ruined wall running all around them on 
top. In the center of this enclosure is the Parthenon. More than half 
of the building has fallen, but enough is left to give one an idea of its 
ancient grandeur. In ancient times it was richly ornamented with paint- 
ings and sculptures and contained a great ivory and gold colossus of 
Athena. The statue has disappeared now. There were formerly many 
altars, statues, etc., within the enclosure but now these are gone also. 
I thought the Acropolis and the Parthenon made a very beautiful pic- 
ure, the white ruins standing out clearly against the blue sky, so I made a 
little sketch of it from the roof of our hotel. I am mailing it to you 
to-day, so you will get it when you get this. 

In another part of the city on a high level rock is Lhe Temple of Theseus, 
still in a good state of repair. This, with what is left of the ruins of the 
Temple of Jupiter, form the principal ruins of Athens. 

Besides these there is very little of interest in the city except Mars Hill 
and the people. The houses are very much like American houses, only 
they are packed as close together as sardines in a box. 

Many of the people wear American-looking clothes, but enough still 
wear the native dress to give the streets a gay look. It is not in the 
least like the ancient costume but resembles that of the Albanians and 
Montenegrins. The men and boys wear a kind of white leggings resem- 
bling tights, which go far above their knees. Over thisthey wear ashort 
white shirt made of many yards of cloth folded into tiny pleats. It looks 
like the skirt of a ballet dancer. A loose blouse with bead-ornamented 
jacket, a low fez, and a pair of pointed slippers complete the costume. 
The women wear gaily colored skirts with pretty aprons, long embroid- 
ered coats, pointed shoes and veils. Their black hair is plaited down 
smoothly and ornamented with bangles and coins. 

All of the people are splendid dancers, but their dancing is very odd. 
They seem to enjoy it immensely, but I notice that they always wear the 
most solemn faces when they either dance or sing. 

The majority of the people belong to the Greek church, and they have 
almost as many religious festivals as the Roman Catholics I saw in Spain. 
There are plenty of public amusements of all kinds. 
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As arule, the people are well off and paupers are very few. They have 
good schools here in Athens and a university or two. There are also 
many mission schools throughout Greece. 

We have been in Athens three weeks now enjoying the sights. I have 
spent most of my time painting the Parthenon, the temple of Jupiter, 
Mars Hiil, and the Temple of Theseus. I have a good-sized painting of 
each of these. My uncle has been attending to business much of the 
time. 

We will leave Athens for Gibraltar in a week and then go home, and I 
will resume my interrupted studies at Gallaudet. 

Well, it’s eleven o’clock now and I am getting sleepy, so I will close 
with much love to you, my old teacher. 

Your old pupil, 
HayGoop STEVENS. 


The letter supposed to come from Norway and theone 
from Greece were written by deaf-mutes. The last 
letter was written by a semi-mute. 

ANNE PAGE GOGGIN, 
Instructor in the Texas School, 
Austin, Texas. 


A LESSON FROM A POSTAL CARD. 


A FEW days ago I gave my pupils a post card from 
Havana, Cuba. There was a grove of trees in the back- 
ground and in the foreground a two-wheeled cart drawn 
by a single mule that was driven by a Cuban. The 
‘art was piled high with bales of merchandise. 

Across the end of the card was written: ‘January 16. 
This is a warm and beautiful country. Greetings from 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelley.” 

On the back were pasted the following type-written 
questions: 

1. What is this? Why, then, is there a stamp on it? 

2. To whom is it addressed? 

3. From what place was it mailed? 
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4. In what country is this city? 

5. Tell how it might have come to reach here. 

6. How many miles between here and the place where this card was 
mailed? 

7. What was the date on which it was written? 

8. Who is the sender? 

9. What is said about the temperature of the place where this card was 
written? 

10. What is Mr. Kelley’s opinion of the country? 

11. Tell briefly your opinion of what this picture represents. 

12. Describe Cuba briefly and give a brief sketch of its recent history. 


The inclosed are two of the papers received, just as 
written by the pupils. They show the extremes of 
estimated distance. Five gave two thousand miles. 


1. This is a postal. It has a stamp on it so that it can be sent from 
one place to another. 

2. It is addressed to Mr. D. F. Bangs. 

3. It was mailed from Havana. 

4. Cuba. 

5. It might have come on a steamship to New Orleans and then via 
railroad to St. Louis, then to Chicago and then to Minneapolis and from 
there to Devils Lake. 

6. I think the distance between here and Havana, Cuba, exceeds 3,000 
miles. 

7. It was written on January 16, 1906. 

8. Mr. and Mrs. Kelley of Devils Lake who were visiting Cuba. 

9. The place from which this postal was mailed has a warm climate. 

10. Mr. Kelley says that it is a warm and beautiful country. 

11. It is a beautiful picture. 

12. Cuba is the largest of the West Indies. Sugar is grown there. 
Cuba was first discovered by Columbus. It is a beautiful and warm 
country. 

HERBERT BILLIGMAIER, 
112 years old. 


This is a post-card. It has a stamp on it because it was sent by some 
one to Mr. Bangs. 

It is addressed to Mr. D. F. Bangs. It was mailed from Havana. 
This city is in Cuba. 

It reached here by a steamship and a train. 
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The place where it came from is about one thousand miles off. 

It was written on January 16, 1906. 

The senders are Mr. and Mrs. Kelley. 

It is said that this is a very hot place. 

Mr. Kelley thinks this country is a beautiful one. 

I think the country is beautiful because of the fine trees I see in the 
picture. 

I also think that this place is a nice place to live because it is always 
warm. 

Cuba is a large island of the West Indies. It is of course a warm 
country because it is near the equator. It is noted for its sugar and is a 
republic. 

Not very long ago it was claimed by Spain, but the United States set 
it free. 

It. is a fine country for old people to live in during the cold winters and 
is also a pleasant country. Columbus was once buried in a cathedral at 
Havana. The people are mostly Spaniards who are of a mixed type. 

Joun DEeLANCE, 
13 years old. 


No one really knew why the stamp was necessary. 

The date was obtained partly from the message and 
partly from the stamp, which was indistinct. 

The older pupils wrote more about the Cuban War 
and the changes since then. 

Two days later we talked it over, measured the dis- 
tance, ete. They knew it would be possible for the card 
to go to New York by boat and then across the continent; 
but they all thought it would be more reasonable to go 
by boat to New Orleans and then by rail the rest of the 
way. 

Next we took a card from Oklahoma. This really 
gives a little practical geography and travel. 

Most of these pupils have done no travelling except 
from their homes to school and back again, and that 
forms their basis of measurement, comparison, etc. 

ELIZABETH K. RHODES, 
Instructor in the North Dakota School, 
Devils Lake, North Dakota. 


TRAINING THE IMAGINATION. 


SoME years ago, in a school where I was teaching, 
the guardian of one of the girls came to visit her and 
the school. This girl was about the average in mental 
capacity, and was in the class that would be graduated 
the following year. The visitor was shown her work 
in grammar, history, and the usual studies, and alto- 
gether a creditable showing was made. After being 
in her company several hours, in which pencil and paper 
figured, I asked him what he thought of the school. 
He was loud in his praise of the work, but with a motion 
toward his ward he whispered, ‘Will she ever learn 
enough, so that we can communicate with her?” It 
seemed humorous at first, but the more I thought of 
it the less it seemed like a joke. In fact, if it were 
your daughter or mine that had been sent to school 
to be trained and educated, and if she were turned out 
at the end of ten years a mechanical wooden-head, 
I do not believe it would be funny at all. Here was 
a girl just reaching womanhood, instructed on every- 
thing apparently except that which concerned her most, 
and in that she was a mere babe. And I am con- 
vinced there are others. 

Who was to blame? I was partly. I had been 
her teacher, but I did not know any better. And if 
I had, it would have made little difference. The edu- 
cational system is bigger than a single teacher and its 
spirit-is not easily changed. Then and there I made up 
my mind to get away from the artificial as much as 
possible in my teaching and to deal a blow whenever 
I could at sham wherever it appears in the system. 
There are others who have resolved the same thing, 
but pygmies might as well shake their fists at an ice- 
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berg. I have heard educators high in control say that 
they were concerned not with mental processes, but 
with results, and results meant (judging by their prac- 
tice) what the pupil could put on paper regardless of 
the effect on the mind. It might have represented 
mental power, but in nine cases out of ten it did not. 

Many others claim that a pupil must memorize a 
great deal mechanically, because in the nature of things 
he will come to understand it later. This is equiva- 
lent to saying, ‘‘A child may profitably waste his time 
learning things in a wrong way, because some time he 
may be lucky enough to find out the right way of learn- 
ing them.” I can recall many specific cases where 
pupils have come to this later understanding, but I 
cannot yet see that the waste of the first learning 
process Was in any way essential to the later success. 
Kiverything points to the opposite conclusion. Me- 
chanical memorizing dwarfs the mind, kills the imagina- 
tion, and tends to diminish the possibility of ever learn- 
ing things in the right way. Memorizing facts, even 
when the facts are understood, is almost useless unless 
the imagination also takes hold and establishes asso- 
ciations of cause and effect, likeness and difference, 
contiguity of time or place, on in some way Classifies 
with reference to previous mental acquirements. In 
order to retain the fact in memory, subject to recall 
and use, it must be bound by the work of the construc- 
tive imagination. Professor James gives an instance 
of this mechanical work: 

A visitor to the school asked the following question: 
‘Suppose you were to dig a hole in the ground hun- 
dreds of feet deep; how would you find it at the bottom, 
warmer or colder?” No reply. The teacher says, 
“T’m sure they know it. I think you don’t ask the 
question rightly. Let me try. ‘In what condition 
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is the interior of the globe?’”’ Answer by nearly all 


the class, ‘‘The interior of the globe is in a state of 
igneous fusion.” 

In this kind of work the constructive imagination 
is lacking. You might as well grind up the dictionary 
and feed it to your pupils in griddle-cakes as carry 
on education after this manner. The mind may be used 
as a receptacle to be filled, but unless the capacity is 
enlarged at the same time, and unless ability is devel- 
oped, the pupil soon reaches his limit to hold, and origi- 
nalityis entirely lacking. To be original it is not neces- 
sary to produce new ideas, but they must be new to the 
pupil. To accept constantly the conclusions of others 
is deadening. Each should have time to grow in his 
own way, thinking, investigating, coming to conclv- 
sions; in other words, developing his individuality. 

We can understand what the imagination is only by 
what it does. The imagination is the eye of the mind, 
the power which calls up pictures or images of things 
previously perceived by the senses. The reproductive 
imagination is the simplest form. Memory may recall 
words without corresponding images and repeat page 
after page. The reproductive imagination brings to the 
mind an image in association with the words, as, for 
instance, ‘‘A boy is riding a horse.” Here three pri- 
mary images may be reproduced as the pupil reads the 
words. If these primary images are entirely separate, 
the pupil has developed only the reproductive imagina- 
tion; but if the three images are combined in one picture 
and properly related, the pupil has the constructive 
imagination. Suppose we ask the pupil to draw a pic- 
ture of the image in his mind. Try this: 


“She went to the tailor’s 
To buy him a coat, 
And when she came back 
He was riding the goat.” 
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Here the pupil must use primary images to construct 
something he has never seen. A test by drawing would 
demonstrate his power. 

As an illustration, in a class of twenty-six beginners 
the verb ran was being taught by actions and the con- 
structive application was called for. The pupils gave 
their own sentences, using the nouns previously taught, 
or in some cases asking for the name of some animal 
which had*not been taught, and the list was: ‘‘ A horse 
ran;” “A dog ran;”’ ‘‘A fox ran;” papa ran,”’ ete. 
Among them was ‘‘A box ran.’”’ When attention was 
called to this, twenty-five shook their heads, ‘‘No;” the 
writer of the sentence alone was so lacking in imagina- 
tion as not to see its absurdity. This illustrates the 
starting point of the imagination in its constructive 
application in analogous uses. It has always been a 
most enthusiastic period in the day’s work when these 
calls are made on the constructive imagination. The 
new word once taught, its application spurs the little 
minds to a review of past images to make a selection to 
fit the new word. It is easy by teaching everything to 
deprive the child of this important exercise and training 
of the imagination. It is easy, too, to overdo the exer- 
cise by requiring constructive efforts when the pupils 
have not been properly supplied with primary images. 

The use of analogy opens up a broad field for the 
training of the imagination. This principle is explained 
in a previous article* and its further treatment is unnec- 
essary. There is nothing new in teaching by analogy. 
The Bible parables are its earliest and most effective 
examples. The teacher himself may do very effective 
teaching by the use of analogous illustrations, but it is 
the analogy the pupil himself constructs that is of the 


*See the Annals for June, 1898, vol. xliii, pp. 201-209. 
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highest value, as it involves review of previous learning, 
analysis, and comparison to select similar principles. 
When all the members of the class present stories anal- 
ogous in principle, the pupil in studying these gains a 
new conception and an enlarged consciousness of the 
underlying principle. If the stories for study are 
selected carefully to cover the ruling principles of 
humanity, it cannot fail to develop the superior mind, 
and if other influences are right it will develop the 
superior character. The imagination should not deal 
with the monstrous or extravagant, and care should be 
taken that the images in consciousness are accurate and 
constantly enlarging. Stories which the pupils them- 
selves make up to illustrate certain principles involve 
mental training of great value as well as the development 
of the creative imagination. The purpose should be to 
have the pupil use reason and judgment in combining 
his ideas to conform with the possible and the probable, 
except where it is the distinct purpose to enter the world 
of magical transformations, dragons, and chimeras. We 
marvel at these transformations when they involve the 
material world, but the changes going on in the world 
of mind and spirit, of which these physical changes are 
symbolical, are just as strange, and are well worth our 
earnest study. Theaverage pupil, as well as the average 
person, looks at things from a single point of view and 
takes his conclusions from others. Every time you get 
him to view a subject from another’s point of view; 
every time you lead him to form his own conclusion 
from different facts or conditions, you broaden his view 
and enlarge his vision. 

Our ability to construct images as we read or con- 
vers? or carry out instructions, depends on the clearness 
and vividness of the primary images that we can recall. 
Instead of learning so much from books, we should 
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learn more from things. Teaching from objects and 
actions can hardly be overdone. There is no more 
important work in teaching than to provide concrete, 
vitalizing examples to illustrate general principles and 
to weave every-day experiences into the subject-matter 
of instruction. From the playground, the literary 
society, events of local interest, national and inter- 
national events, something new, interesting, and timely 
may be taken to give to every lesson a vital, human 
interest. The danger lies in leaving the imagination out 
entirely, when it might be used constructively with 
every new acquisition of primary images. It is not 
likely that the pupil with a normal mind will memorize 
sentences in the early stages of instruction without hav- 
ing the corresponding mental images, but there is a criti- 
cal period when the pupil jumps to text-books and no 
pains are taken to keep the imagination alive and give 
it exercise in the new work. The point of contact is 
likely to be broken and real educational processes cease. 
This course in primary. images should include more 
than objects and actions that appeal to the senses only. 
An effort should be made to give the pupil a concrete 
example and a name for every principle of conduct and 
character, something to which he can refer every new 
thought definitely, something with which he can com- 
pare every new principle. The child who has studied 
and assimilated the story of Damon and Pythias will 
always have in mind a test for the principle of friendship. 
One who has read the biographical sketch of Samuel 
Johnson or the death-scene of Benedict Arnold has the 
principle of remorse. ‘‘The Fox and the Crow” well 
illustrate the flatterer and the dupe. So on through a 
long list of primary elements which include in object 
teaching thoughts as well as things. 
Froebel says, ‘‘Speech and drawing belong together 
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as light and shadow, day and night, soul and body. 
Hence the ability to draw lives as directly in every child 
as the ability to speak and requires the same develop- 
ment and culture.”’ The cultural value of drawing is 
much higher than most people realize. I have been sur- 
prised at the evidence which has accumulated by over 
twenty years of its use. My purpose in requiring draw- 
ing to illustrate points in lessons has been a narrower 
one—simply the development of the reproductive and 
constructive imagination and to train in right habits of 
study. Could we teachers have a photograph of the 
mental pictures which certain lessons have imprinted 
on the minds of the pupils we should be astonished at 
the array of false concepts, hazy concepts, no concep- 
tion of relations, no conception of sequence and the rela- 
tions of cause and effect in sequence. The illustration 
of difficult points in a lesson by drawing is of great value 
in correcting these faults in primary images; it maintains 
the right habit of study, which is to see through and 
construct the thought which the writer had in mind, and 
the work of the constructive imagination is tested, cor- 
rected, and stimulated. I have wanted to know what 
the pupils’ minds were doing and this is one of the best 
tests, but I believe more training as to form and more 
time given to attaining skill in drawing would be worth 
while for every pupil. This from Sully: “An eye uncul- 
tivated in a nice detection of form means a limitation of 
all knowledge.- Imagination will be hazy, thought loose 
and inaccurate where the preliminary stage of percep- 
tion has been hurried over.’”’ So in the work of estab- 


lishing a fund of primary images I am convinced that the 
art of drawing should be included, not only because it 
stimulates and trains the imagination, but also because 
of its value in cultivating accuracy of observation, skill 
of hand, and the development of the creative faculty. 
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It encourages originality and individuality, and brings 
out the finer judgment in regard to values and propor- 
tion that borders on insight. In order to draw an object 
it is necessary in a sense to look through it. 

The Almighty, after the labors of creation which 

included man, rested, and as He looked upon His work 
He pronounced it good. And ever since, man, made in 
the image of God, has found his highest and most last- 
ing pleasure in those works of his hand and brain that 
approach nearest to the creative. There are other 
pleasures worthy of man’s noble nature, but this sense 
of power—the thrill of the “‘I can’”’—is a pleasure that, 
once tasted, is never willingly relinquished. This crea- 
tive instinct is strong in earliest childhood. Children 
love to do things and they love to work according to 
plans and specifications which they have made them- 
selves. The things the little fellow makes and takes 
such pride in showing you—these are the marks of his 
advance and the measure of his happiness. It is the 
-wise parent or teacher who fosters this tendency and 
provides foritsdevelopment. ‘I made it”’ is the watch- 
word of progress and the wellspring of joy, and it is the 
key both to wealth and the state of being rich without 
money. 

Thoughts are things, and bring joy with their birth. 
The enthusiasm of little ones when they are grasping 
new ideas is almost uncontrollable. All through our 
lives we are meeting situations which require mental 
effort—imagination and judgment—to master, unless 
we are to become the mere slaves of circumstances. It 
is the work of the school to put the pupils in fighting 
trim, to preserve their creative instinct and the instinct 
of victory, to bring them forward in the creative spirit 
until sometime they realize that, though they were made 
in the image of God, the command “Be ye perfect” has 
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left much for each of them to do, and that the highest 
work to which they can devote their creative power is 
the forming of character and the working out of destiny. 

Imagination puts life into every study, if the con- 
structive idea is followed out; but while it is easy to pic- 
ture the imagination in working order, able to take the 
initiative and demonstrate mastery of the situation, a 
system must be devised, the proper materials gathered, 
and suitable mental gymnastics prescribed, in order to 
teach the pupil to think. Thinking is more than imag- 
ination, but all real thinking follows and depends on the 
imagination. It seems to me that the first habit to be 
formed is that projection of mind into things which we 
commonly call curiosity. But this is more than blind 
wonder—it is the penetration that looks into things, 
beyond things, and through things, and seeks relations, 
‘auses, and results. Start the little ones in this habit: 


How soft and smooth is pussy’s fur! 
When you pet her, how she’ll ! 

How light she walks, how soft her paws! 

Be careful how you tease her—she has ——! 


And later: 


The wine how it sparkles! 
Its color how red! 

How it tickles the palate, 
And muddles the 


! 


I have been surprised at the lack of this quality in 
intermediate grades. Test your class with a story like 
the following and see how many will hazard a guess or a 
question, and how many will be perfectly satisfied with 
the ending: 


“The Golden Key. 
‘“‘One winter, when a deep snow was lying on the ground, a poor boy had 
to go out with his sled to fetch wood. As soon as he had loaded his sled, 
he thought he would build a fire to warm his hands before he went home. 
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So he swept away the snow to make a clean space for the fire and pres- 
ently he found a small gold key. He picked it up and then he thought 
that where there was a key there must be a lock. So he dug in the earth 
and found a small iron box. Said he, ‘I hope the key will fit.’. He found 
the keyhole and tried the key. It fitted perfectly. Heturned thekey 
and opened the box.”’ 


This is very simple, but it illustrates the principle that 
may be applied all through the course from the easy to 
the most difficult. Some children think along this line 
naturally; others may be trained to this projection of 
mind into things. Offer a child a cherry and as a gen- 
eral thing he will eat the pulp and throw away the stone. 
Figuratively speaking, doesn’t he do this with nearly all 
of his lessons? Are not the possibilities of the seed for- 
gotten? Suppose, as a lesson, he goes beyond the color 
and the taste, plants the seed, and follows it to its ulti- 
mate conclusion. The imagination leads him into fields 
of beauty, the wonders of growth, the mysteries of prop- 
agation, and the eternal lesson of the fruiting. Offer 
him a glass of wine. There also is the beauty of color 
and the taste—and the eternal lesson of the fruiting. 
Take the child himself; is this lesson made vital and con- 
stant—this eternal lesson of the fruiting? Shall the 
pupil always see nothing but a stone in the block of 
marble, or may he be trained to see the statue? 

The facts brought out in almost every lesson may be 
made the foundation for further work in training the 
imagination. The most natural thing to do with many 
narratives or stories is to continue them in a sequence. 
This never ceases to be an interesting exercise. The 
pupil is interested in his own creative work and also in 
comparing results with others. The facts of science, 
manufactures, and natural history readily lend them- 
selves to stories in which the chief element is personifica- 
tion. Dead facts take on new life when endowed with 
feeling, thought, and speech, and the material is endless. 
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In narratives and stories there are usually many oppor- 
tunities where the imagination may be brought into use 
by such questions as ‘“‘What would have been a wiser 
course?”’ ‘‘ How could it have been done better?”’ The 
whole current of a story may be turned into constructive 
work by answering the question, ‘‘Suppose he had done 
this instead of that?” By changing a circumstance or 
a condition, the pupil is given material for an entirely 
new story. Take the story of ‘‘Prudent Alice.”” Sup- 
pose when Hans came back with the net and bells which 
he intended to throw over Alice, he had found her awake 
instead of asleep; give the conversation that would prob- 
ably have taken place. A pupil gives: 


Hans. What have you been doing? 

Alice. Nothing. I just thought I would take a nap, but I fell sound 
asleep. 

Hans. A pretty wife you are! Here I have been working all day 
and come home to find no supper. I’m as hungry as a bear. Are 
you sick? 

Alice. No. Please forgive me. I will try to do better after this. 
Indeed I will. 

Hans. Well, I will forgive you this time. Come on home and get 
supper. 


This introduces the imaginary or constructive conver- 
sation, a little exercise that has a value out of all pro- 
portion to its apparent usefulness, and may be applied 
to any subject. Its value consists in the change of 
viewpoint which it makes necessary and the consequent 
reconstruction of thought and language. When two 
stories have been studied, or two historical characters, 
bring them together in a conversation. The important 
facts, sense of proportion, appreciation of values, and 
real feeling may be brought out. It infuses a vital ele- 
ment and gives opportunity for the play of individuality. 
The following statements taken from Miss Sweet’s No. 
4, ‘Debby has cut her finger, and she is crying,” and 
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‘Bertie has eaten all the candy that his sister brought 
him from home,” furnished the following conversation: 


Bertie. O, Debby! What is the matter with you? 

Debby. My finger is cut and it hurts. 

Bertie. How did you happen to cut your finger? 

Debby. I was helping my mother pare some potatoes and the knife 
was too sharp. I was careless and cut my finger. 

Bertie. Toobad! Youmust bemorecareful. Oh! I wassick yester- 
day. 
Debby. What made you sick? 
Bertie. I ate too much candy. 
Debby. Shame on you! You are a foolish boy. 


Here is one taken from the day’s work which shows 
an appreciation of the circumstances: 


Tom Thumb. Look out! If you are not careful, you'll step on me. 
Can’t you see me? 

Cinderella. Why! Bless you, little man. NowIsee you. You must 
excuse me, because my eyes were filled with tears. 

Tom Thumb. All right! What is the matter? 

Cinderella. Well! I’m foolish to cry, perhaps, but my sisters have gone 
to the ball and I can’t go. 


These examples have slight corrections and some 
insertions. I believe the teacher should never lose an 
opportunity when the pupil gives the thought to insert 
an apt expression or an idiom where its meaning will be 
forcibly expressed. 

The conversation is an exercise in constructive imag- 
ination that tests real language power, for any attempts 
to write without a thorough understanding become ridic- 
ulous. It is one of the best incentives to study. The 
parties to the conversation may include an endless vari- 
ety of persons and animals. Two pupils may carry on 
a conversation, each representing himself or taking the 
part of some other person. The following exercise was 
given for the pupils to bring out the character of persons 
by their conversation. Exercises of this kind encourage 
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a careful study of feelings, motives, character, and 
personality. 

The characters given were: Mrs. A, a lady whose 
love of home is strong. She has an affectionate dis- 
position, is a good manager, and is economical, steadfast, 
and reliable. She has a refined nature, an agreeable and 
fascinating manner, and a high sense of honor. She is 
always self-possessed and acts from judgment, not from 
impulse. She is somewhat quiet and reserved. 

Mrs. B, a woman of coarse tastes, easily excited, who 
has an unpleasant way of saying and doing things. She 
is fond of dress and has expensive habits. She is lack- 
ing in sympathetic feelings, is affected in manner, and 
seems to have no sense of justice. She is liable to 
imprudence in speech and quick te resent an insult. 
She has a passion for talking, but is deficient in reason- 
ing power. The pupils’ conversation: 


Mrs. B. Isailfor Paris to-morrow. Iam awful glad; for I can’t stay 
long in one place. 

Mrs. A. Why! I could stay at home for years. I am so fond of the 
friends I have. You have a good many, too, I know. 

Mrs. B. Well, that may be so, but they are worthless, and what do I 
care for them? 

Mrs. A. I think they are all very pleasant people, and are well worth 
having as friends. 

Mrs. B. Iam thinking of getting me a new pink hat and black suit 
to wear on board. 

Mrs. A. Is there anything I could do for you? I am sure you are 
not yet ready to go. 

Mrs. B. No, thank you. You don’t know how to do things. 

Mrs. A. Iam sorry I am unable to please you. 

Mrs. B. Say! Did you see Mrs. E’s new automobile? How foolish 
her husband was in buying it! I would have bought a pair of diamond 
earrings and a necklace. Do you know Mrs. F’s boy isin prison? He 
has disgraced the family. I never thought Mrs. F a nice woman. I 
am ashamed to speak to her. 

Mrs. A. But I think we ought to try to comfort the poor, broken- 
hearted mother. I know she has done all she could for her boy. I would 
not speak against people in that way. 
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Mrs. B. Youhad better mind your own business. Do you mean that 
I am a gossip? 

Mrs. A. Ohno, not quite that. What about your children while you 
are away? 

Mrs. B. (cooling down). I intend to hire some one to look after the 
children. 

Mrs. A. Lamsure I could take care of them, for I have children that 
could play with yours. 

Mrs. B. Oh, you dear Mrs. A. How much obliged I should be! 

Mrs. A. Isuppose you will visit the large buildings and all the monu- 
ments. If I were going I should visit the libraries and look up all the old 
histories; I should be especially interested in the art galleries. 

Mrs.B. No,indeed! Nosuchthingsforme. I am going into society 
and to banquets as often as I can. I am going to wear my best dresses 
and expect to look my prettiest. I shall go to the theatres and have a 
grand time. Don’t you wish you could go to the theatre? 

Mrs. A. I don’t care for French theatres and grand times. I should 
find much pleasure in music and art, and places of historical interest, and 
I should especially try to make it helpful in the education of my children. 


A constructive exercise that may be begun in the 
lowest grades and carried on with ever-increasing diffi- 
culty and discriminating judgment is that of inference. 
We see certain circumstances or conditions, an act or an 
expression of face, and we see through it with more or 
less accuracy to causes and accompanying conditions. 
These inferences are constantly in our minds and the 
practice of reducing them to statements and giving 
reasons for our judgment and comparing them with the 
judgments of others may be made a most valuable exer- 
cise for developing the imagination. This apprehension 
of others’ feelings, motives, and intentions through the 
medium of expression and action is not only of great 
value in laying the foundation of tact and judgment, 
which are essential in dealing with men, but is a most 
efficient method for presenting many of the forms of 
language. 

Following the exercises in inference we ask for prob- 
lems, and a large number are brought into the class- 
room—questions of right and wrong, propriety and 
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politeness in conduct, prudence and forethought, care 
of the health, and habits of all kinds. When the pupil 
becomes awake to these things and forms the habit of 
investigation, there is an abundance of material to work 
with. The habit itself is a constant training of the 
imagination, for the pupil never sees an act which he 
considers wrong or unwise that he does not at the same 
time form a vision of a better or wiser course. At any 
rate the discussion that follows in the schoolroom 
brings out these visions of the better way with the 
expression in language. These questions are vital and 
the pupil takes hold with an ever-increasing interest. 
When the pupil gives a decision in any case or acquiesces 
in the decisions of others, he lays the foundation for a 
habit. Most of these decisions are right, because made 
in an attitude of calmness and uninfluenced by self-inter- 
est. If these influences can be brought to bear often 
enough and forcibly enough, when the time comes for 
real action and decision the character will be formed and 
will be strong enough to overcome temptation. The 
imagination is the point where most men fail. They 
can apply common sense—reason—to any proposition 
that is presented to them, but fail in initiative, the 
power of the imagination to bring before the mind 
former images or conditions and recombine them into 
new ones—creative power—which means the solving of 
problems. Nothing takes hold of the imagination and 
develops the constructive power like a trial along lines 
of court practice. Assign responsibility for the various 
parts in the trial of a case, which may be fictitious or a 
real case needing discipline, and we find the pupils brac- 
ing to meet it. Lessons of this kind are impressive and 
far-reaching—altogether more effective than one would 
suppose from what looks like mere play. This point 
gives us an insight into some of the recent remarkable 
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successes in schools of a reform nature in which the 
boys and girls are given a responsibility that appeals 
at once to interest and the constructive power of the 
imagination. 

The puppy to his play, the hound to his scent. The 
problem of the school is to change the former to the 
intensive purpose of the latter. The most wholesome 
training of the imagination is involved with those activi- 
ties that surround conduct and purpose in life. It may 
be difficult with the present organization of our schools 
to have this idea constantly in view, but a great deal of 
activity on the pupils’ part may be made to depend on 
study, not merely as a reward or punishment, but in the 
thinking and planning and accompanying mastery of 
language that goes with the preparation and making all 
the arrangements for a picnic, a base-ball game that 
depends on a certain mastery of rules, principles, and 
strategy, a drill in which the movements and operations 
are described and commands are learned, visits to vari- 
ous places of interest, the printing office, the cabinet 
shop, ete., in which preparatory lessons and lessons after 
the visit are worked out. The more you can make the 
present work or study carry with it future aspirations, 
the greater is the hold on interest. Individual teachers 
can do much, if once aroused with this purpose, but the 
school as a whole, if properly organized, could add ten- 
fold to the interest and effect. To attain the highest 
results in educational training the school must afford 
constant stimulus to worthy aims and purposes. It is 
not necessary that these aims shall always be serious and 
heavy, but that something shall be gained by an earnest 
prosecution of whatever work may be in hand. The 
lighter motives will gradually give place to those more 
serious, and ambition will crystallize under the constant 
influence of a school in which the spirit is progressive. 
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As one of the first lessons in training the imagination 
is that habit of projecting the thought into what is com- 
ing, so in regard to character the great lesson is the con- 
stant projection of the life into the future. Things are 
learned, not when they are memorized, but when they 
are worked into something; so character is formed only 
when knowledge is turned into action. The law of 
intellectual and moral life is that what is not expressed 
dies. Therefore educational processes reach their 
highest efficiency only when motives lead the way and 
expressive activity follows as their shadow. Constant 
appeals to ambition must be made and the attention 
must be whipped home to its task by interest. Ideals of 
high attainment should be held up constantly and the 
pupil urged and stimulated to construct ideals of his 
own. The development of originality in thought leads 
the way to improvement in individuality. Knowledge 
is power only when it is worked into personality. The 
work of the school reaches its highest efficiency when the 
- pupils have a constant succession of motives, each new 
one of a higher order than the last. This is the great. 
work of the imagination. 

Any consideration of the training of the imagination 
must include the material which shall form its food— 
reading and study. The purpose must be to stimulate 
the imagination and give opportunity for constructive 
exercise. It must do more; it must open to us a vital 
world in which the mind and heart may grow. And 
whatever argument one may bring against them, the 
fable, the fairy story, the myth, and the folk story— 
some form of story—always has been and always will be 
an important factor in education. The reason is that 
they hold the interest and stimulate the imagination. 
It is this that gives them power and influence in building 
both mind and character, and unless wisdom is used in 
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the selection the effect may be harmful quite as often 
as beneficial. Therefore each tale must be approved or 
condemned on its merits as to whether its tendency is 
elevating or degrading. These stories are much more 
likely than the usual studies to give language which the 
pupils can use in after life. They are much more likely 
to treat of experiences and circumstances which develop 
the judgment along lines that will be useful. 

The denunciation of all stories simply because they 
are not true is superficial. As a matter of fact they are 
really the soundest kind of truth. The only real thing 
in the world is law and principle. Everything else 
changes; nations rise and fall; people come and go; but 
law is eternally the same. The supreme thing worth 
knowing, then, is law, which, with its complement art, 
should form the foundation of education. A wise selec- 
tion of stories that teach the eternal principles of the 
noble and just, the beautiful, the good, and the true, 
should surround the pupil in his impressionable years. 
There are both a conscious assimilation of the truth 
and an unconscious absorption of the spirit. Nothing 
I have said in favor of fiction should be considered as 
opposed to science, history, and biography. Each has 
its place. The whole field of literature should be sifted 
for the best in thought and most attractive in expres- 
sion, but the lesson, whatever it is, that comes in a form 
to hold the interest and appeal to the imagination will 
always be the most effective. 

The most important idea that can find place in the 
mind of the pupil is the constructive idea. It is the 
eternal rule by which to prove all work either in educa- 
tion or outside of it. Everybody is a builder. The 
lesson to-day is a foundation for the lesson to-morrow. 
The problems of the imagination involve the issues 
of life itself, and the deepest desires of the heart are 
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given to the imagination to be carried into effect. Tests 
of the imagination and memory may be made by exer- 
cises which are based on simple suggestion: ‘‘ There 
was a cry of fire!”—‘‘It was a winter’s night.’”’—“‘ Here’s 
a telegram.’’—‘“‘I see a dagger.”—‘‘The morn, in 
russet mantle clad, walks o’er the dew.’”’—‘‘ ’Tis now 
the very witching time of night.” 

The use of pictures presents a broad field of suggest- 
ive material for training the imagination. The pupil 
may give a description or weave a story either by writ- 
ing or speech. Readiness is cultivated by having the 
pupil read a picture at sight as he would the printed 
page. Especially does the conversational exercise 
adapt itself to pictures. Real works of art undoubtedly 
have a great influence upon the development of the 
imagination—an influence subtle and hard to estimate— 
but I do not think these influences approach in power 
those exercises which involve self-activity and the 
creative spirit. 

A valuable exercise is that of requiring the pupil to 
visualize as vividly as possible scenes which he has 
witnessed and then write a description. Practise by 
sending him to the window to look upon a scene for a 
few moments and follow with a description, not from 
the memory of things, but from the visualized image. 
Pictures may be treated in the same way. Pupils 
who have been trained in drawing and the use of the 
analogous story find it but a short step to the cartoon. 
In the advanced grades many of the current cartoons 
furnish profitable study and are valuable aids in gaining 
an insight into current events as well as ideas of all 
kinds. Bright pupils will frequently change their own 
drawings unassisted into simple cartoons, and others 
involving more difficult ideas may be built up by 
questioning the whole class. Especially suggestive 
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are cartoons which present ideas of moral or intellectual 
improvement, but this is a subject so broad as to de- 
mand an article for itself. 

Teachers of science who do all the talking and de- 
monstrating may be well versed in their specialties, but 
their pupils are not likely to develop the same strength. 
Facts of physical science should be presented and 
pupils’ imagination given an opportunity to struggle 
with causes and effects and the solutions of problems. 
In this way interest is aroused and growing power as 
well as information is gained. Cause a muddy wheel 
to revolve rapidly and then swing a pail of water at 
arm’s length above the head. Curiosity and interest 
are sure to be aroused, and the imagination may be 
exercised in explaining the two experiments under the 
same law. The method that simply teaches is re- 
sponsible for our mental weaklings; the method that 
trains the imagination builds power. 

Opinions will differ as to what we have a right to 
expect from our schools, but in regard to character 
the pupil should receive such instruction and training 
that he may be justly held responsible for his own con- 
duct. Causes and effects of conduct should be presented 
so clearly and effectively to the imagination as to pro- 
duce conviction. To have the mind habituated to 
looking forward to results is to call up the strongest 
of motives for right doing whenever an act is contem- 
plated. No child seeing a drunkard in the gutter and 
an honest worker will deliberately choose to be the man 
in the gutter. The mind may be trained so that, 
should an act be suggested that would lead to the gutter, 
the image of the ultimate result would be brought to 
mind so vividly as to leave no excuse to play the fool. 
It is not knowledge that is effective, but the mental 
habit that sets effects and results before one when a 
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decision is to be made. The greatest work a school 
ean do is to train the pupil to stand on his own feet 
and be dependent on no outside suggestion or influence 
for the decisions he makes or the course he pursues. 
To act from impulse is to act with the mind of a child. 
To act from motive is to act with the mind of a man 
having a soul ranging from demon to angel. The num- 
ber of motives from which the will may choose is the 
work of the imagination. The problem of the angel 
and the demon is dependent upon keeping the imagi- 
nation alive, and securing positive convictions in early 
years, when the mind is calm and free and in most 
cases the decisions are likely to be right. 

There is a feeling that, though the annals of education 
point to grand results in many cases, the rank and file 
might have reached a higher plane. We know in a 
general way that many pupils are sent forth lacking in 
efficiency ; they are crammed with facts which they can- 
not use, filled with principles and rules they cannot 
apply, loaded with information which instead of being 
wings for flight is a burden because not assimilated, 
with brains lacking in power because they have been 
used to hold instead of trained to act. It is the forcing 
methods that are at fault, and forcing methods, with 
minds as with plant life, prove destructive. To change 
the figure, most children have two sturdy legs in the 
imagination and the reason, which should furnish all 
necessary progressive movement, but early in the school 
course they are given crutches in the form of verbal 
memory. No wonder they leave school weak in the legs. 

There must be training of the imagination. In fact 
there is sure to be, whether the teacher does it or not. 
While the memory is being stuffed in school the imag- 
ination is being trained out of school—and generally to 
no good purpose. If the teacher does not provide food 
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and training for the imagination, the devil surely will. 
The problem of the school in training the imagination is 
to overcome evil with good. The first great need is that 
education be conducted along natural lines. It is impos- 
sible to do a piece of work, great or small, unless the 
imagination either sees or forms the plan, and the degree 
of success in every line of work depends upon this qual- 
ity. Eliminate the imagination from education and its 
life has departed, and the results are artificial and abso- 
lutely lacking in individuality or power. The sleeping 
imagination must be awakened, the diseased imagina- 
tion treated, the wild imagination tamed, and the imag- 
ination, whatever its condition, trained. There may be 
a time in childhood when this quality is supremely 
active, but there is never a time when one can afford to 
let a single particle of the creative faculty slip from him. 
It is his mainspring of power. Our courses deal too 
much with things instead of law, too much with people 
instead of vital principles, too much with the husk and 
too little with the life-giving food. True we cannot get 
along without the former, but they should always be 
made the means of explaining, illustrating, and impress- 
ing the vital elements. Learning does not go far unless 
combined with the force of the imagination as worked 
out in personality and character. 

Somewhere I have read the old legend of a monk, 
who, wandering into a forest, heard a nightingale break 
into song. He paused for a few moments, thrilled with 
the entrancing notes. On his return to his convent he 
found himself a stranger, for he had been absent fifty 
years, and of all his comrades there remained but one 
who knew him. Somehow I think this nightingale’s 
song has a message for teachers. It typifies the ideal, 
and the ideal is the work of the imagination. If life is 
to be significant to us or to our pupils, and if we are to 
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be efficient leaders in this work, we must get control of 
the imagination and put it to work constructively. 
GEORGE H. PUTNAM, 
Instructor in the Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


CHARACTER BUILDING.* 


Tuts question of character building is too stupendous 
for the sentimentalist. It is a problem that can be 
solved only by vigorous, practical men. More than 
ever before, intelligent study is being done on this sub- 
ject. Sociologists, psychologists, and physiologists are 
giving their lives to it. The world is beginning to see 
that child culture is a science of more vital importance 
than that of animal breeding. Men are coming to see 
that selfishness, greed, inordinate love of power and 
fame are low aims. Never before have so many men 
believed:so firmly that he is greatest who serves human- 
ity best. There never have been so many inspired with 
the high ideal of service. 

Every teacher who has learned the relative impor- 
tance of life’s values delights in, rather than shrinks from 
the greatest of all his problems—the formation of the 
character of his pupils. To be sure, knowledge is power, 
but the accumulation of facts should be the means to, 
not the end of, education, for life proves that wisdom is 
the principal thing. This should be our chief aim— 
building character that will endure the strain and the 
stress of the every day of life, which is merciless in 
dealing out justice, for the morally weak and unfit 
inevitably go down in the struggle, while the strong 
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only survive. 
*A paper read at the Ninth Summer Meeting of the American Asso- 
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The parents give the initial impulse to the moral 
forces of child nature. We teachers often become dis- 
couraged over the unfathomed mysteries of heredity, 
but we may not give up a case as hopeless, for what 
seems incorrigibility may be due to our failure to 
understand. 

External conditions, or environment, increase the 
difficulties of both teachers and pupils. We all feel the 
restlessness of the age and the tendency to break away 
from traditions. We note with great concern the 
changes in the observance of the Sabbath where picnics, 
baseball, and amusement parks have taken the place 
of what our churches teach us to be the proper observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. 

Subtle and insidious are the influences that lurk in 
the ‘‘funnies”’ of the average newspaper. Most diffi- 
cult to meet are the forces of evil that attack the unsus- 
pecting mind of the inquiring youth as he reads the 
stories of scandal and immorality with which our daily 
papers reek. 

And no one feels that he has the question of the irre- 
sistible moving-picture shows well in hand. Were they 
operated by men having a fair conception of their re- 
sponsibility, and with whom we could co-operate, their 
absolute command over children would be altogether 
good, but how often the prime consideration of the pro- 
prietors of these attractions seems to be desire for gain 
only. And the laws regarding the censorship of moving 
pictures, though they have done much to mitigate the 
evil, have not by any means eliminated it. The cheap- 
est vaudeville performers often infest moving-picture 
shows—performers who depend upon the coarsest, 
lewdest suggestions and actions to ‘‘make a hit.”” Nor 
does deafness give children immunity from the contami- 
nation of this ribaldry. 
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One of the most dangerous tendencies of the age is to 
let children do as they please, allowing them to come 
and go at will, following their own immature and 
undisciplined desires without let or hindrance. Too 
often toiling, drudging parents are unable to cope with 
the allurements of the street and its crowds. Lawless- 
ness follows these conditions, and the formation of 
habits of obedience in such cases is an almost impossible 
task. 

Hardly a factor in American life to-day is more pro- 
ductive of injury to the moral standards of our boys 
and girls than the antagonism between capital and labor 
and the envy it engenders. 

The demoralization that follows the careless and ex- 
travagant spending of money by children, and the light 
esteem in which the value of property is held, give boys 
and girls a recklessness that strikes deep at the founda- 
tions of law and order. An instance of the useless 
destruction of property that is occasionally done by 
thoughtless youths is given in one of the Philadelphia 
papers of June 2, 1912: 


‘*PENNSYLVANIA STUDENTS Noisy IN Bia CELEBRATION. 


‘Beds, dressers, and furniture of all kinds were thrown from the 
windows of the dormitories and placed on two great bonfires late last 
night by hundreds of University of Pennsylvania students, in celebration 
of the victory in intercollegiate games and their baseball victory over 
Cornell yesterday. More than twelve hundred students joined in the 
celebration. A hail of crockery was thrown from the windows of the 
dormitories which smashed to pieces on the stone walks. The archi- 
tectural studio—a temporary frame building—was also broken into and 
everything movable or inflammable was consigned to the flames. At 
midnight a huge procession was formed and with songs and cheers the 
students marched about the grounds.” 


“Tt has been so always,” they say. ‘‘It is a college 
tradition,” but is that a sufficient reason for the con- 
tinuation of such a performance, especially since younger 
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boys, who are great hero-worshippers and who believe 
that what college boys do is always right, are greatly 
influenced by such outrageous action? 

But in the struggle to develop character in our 
children, we meet personal vices that demand attention. 
The seven deadly sins—pride, avarice, luxury, enmity, 
anger, appetite, and sloth—are the most pernicious. 
However, to accomplish our purpose we must ignore 
these evils as much as possible and devote our strength 
to the development of the several cardinal virtues— 
wisdom, courage, temperance, justice, faith, hope, and 
love. Of course, we can no more lay down a detailed 
formula to follow than we can make rules for the opening 
of a flower or for the growth of a child’s love for his 
mother. We can only indicate general principles and 
work out the details for ourselves with each individual 
case as it arises. Each day presents some new and 
unexpected phases of the problem. 

The power of personal example is the greatest factor 
in the training of children. Emerson’s ‘‘What you do 
speaks so loudly that I cannot hear what you say,”’ is 
startling, but happy is he whose actions and words 
speak in unison. So the first principle that suggests 
itself is the wisdom of complete mastery of one’s self, 
for without it no man can hope to win boys. With it 
all things are possible, for boys love to emulate the 
example of a master, and since self-mastery implies the 
possession of the cardinal virtues, it is evident that to 
teach them and to inspire our pupils with them, we must 
be them all—wisdom, courage, temperance, justice, 
faith, hope, love. 

We must have faith in God, faith in ourselves, and 
faith in cur boys. His case is weak who has not a strong 
faith in “a power that makes for righteousness and 
against unrighteousness at the helm of the universe, and 
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that, although wrong-doing may flourish for a season, 
sooner or later in some way or other it meets its deserts.”’ 
He must have faith in himself and in his power to make 
his ideals attractive to his boys. He must also believe 
in his boys. If he has faith in them and in their possi- 
bilities, they see it, feel it, know it, and in turn they 
believe in themselves and their victory is half won, for 
trustfulness begets trustworthiness. On the other hand 
nothing kills confidence so dead as doubt and distrust, 
and he who tries to train boys without their confidence 
is sure to fail. 

The development of moral courage is a most per- 
plexing problem, especially when children have grown 
up with a code of honor that puts a premium on doing 
a lawless act and avoiding detection. But a persistent 
application of the belief that honesty is the best policy, 
that truthfulness is the only honor, while only cowards 
are afraid, is bound to win. There is nothing that 
pleases a boy more than to think he is the very soul of 
honor. 

And so earnest should we be to establish that con- 
viction in our boys that we should not countenance 
tattling. A boy should never be asked, ‘‘Who did 
this?” but, ‘‘ Did you do it?” or ‘‘ Please tell the boy who 
did it not to forget to report it.’”” We should assume 
that no damage is ever done to property maliciously, 
but that it is always an accident, and that the fellow to 
whom the misfortune happens will come and make 
amends, either in work or in money. Boys are most 
susceptible to the charm of the idea that self-control is 
courageous, and they glory in resisting the temptation 
to deceive, when they see that such conduct requires 
heroic strength. 

Nothing strengthens a teacher’s influence with boys 
more than genuine interest and sympathy. When our 
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attitude toward a boy is right, he will see before we tell 
him that we are his friend and not his taskmaster. 

Much thought is being given to experiments in self- 
government in schools. Theoretically the idea appeals 
to us as feasible, for Dr. Holmes tells us that education 
is learning how to fit into life, and as we are preparing 
our pupils for citizenship, and as learning to do by doing 
seems rational, why not with our oldest boys and girls 
introduce a few of the principles of government under 
cautious, judicious leadership? The greatest danger 
we find in our pupil organizations is that they are often 
too severe in their punishments. A case of this kind 
occurred in our athletic association just before the base- 
ball season closed this spring. There was the usual 
eagerness to end the series of games with a good record. 
One of the best pitchers became wilful, choosing to play 
the game as he pleased rather than as the captain 
directed. The pitcher flatly refused to obey orders and 
used very uncomplimentary language to his captain. 
He was called before the association, which is run by 
the boys themselves, who decided unanimously that he 
should apologize. He could not be prevailed upon to 
do this, and though he was badly needed, law and order 
had to be maintained, so he was suspended from the 
association for the remainder of the term. 

We have found that by discussing with a group of our 
oldest boys cases of insubordination and flagrant wrong- 
doing, they almost invariably rise to the occasion and 
bring the offender to terms; so great is the force of 
public opinion. 

Nothing appeals to boys more strongly than the slogan 
of ‘‘fair play,” and this can be used as a most effective 
agent in developing character, for when boys feel that 
they are getting justice, they take great pride in meeting 
us half way in our efforts to help them. No argument 
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that we believe in justice is so convincing as a whole- 
souled apology when we are wrong. One of the bitterest 
memories of my youth is that of one of my teachers 
who, in 4 moment of hasty speech, did me an injustice 
that he would never admit. He was a man who boasted 
that he never apologized. Our pupils know that we 
lose control of ourselves sometimes, even as they do. 
We expect them to apologize. Why shouldn’t we, if 
we are just? It is hard to do, but it is far more forceful 
than hours of preaching. 

Most children learn very early the distinction between 
right and wrong. ‘‘If to do were as easy as to know 
what to do,” the path of life would not be strewn with 
so much wreckage. Teaching children to be fair among 
themselves is just as important and perhaps quite as 
difficult as teaching them to be fair with us. This must 
be done in their games, for the most of the time they 
spend together is in play. Here they must make the 
choice between honesty and dishonesty, between honor 
and dishonor. The scope of activities in play is as large 
as in life itself. Flinch and three-deep, football and 
boxing alike furnish frequent opportunities for the 
exercise of fair play. 

One of the greatest hindrances in the development of 
robust character is persistent nagging and fault-finding, 
which is a sure indication of weakness in the teacher. 
When we hear teachers constantly complaining about 
the conduct of their pupils, we almost wonder if they 
have forgotten their own childhood, the memory of 
which would seem to give them a fellow-feeling for the 
irrepressible youths of whom they complain. ‘We 
need often to be reminded not to take a child’s faults too 
seriously. There are certain faults and tendencies that 
belong to certain periods in his life, and many of the 
childish faults which distress us belong to immaturity 
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and will be left behind by the child with his outgrown 
clothes as he emerges from one period of his existence 
into another. However, we need to make a wise dis- 
crimination between the faults that grow with the years 
and those that fade with them, and the sooner we learn 
to shut our eyes to the petty faults which belong to 
childhood the more quickly we shall help our pupils to 
gain strength to combat the more serious ones.” 

Psychologists teach us that direction is better than 
correction in creating in children the highest ideals, that 
the best results are obtained by not allowing to happen 
those things that will need correction. Intelligent 
guidance appeals to the best in boys and girls, while the 
repression of the ‘‘thou shalt not” policy is short- 
sighted and ofttimes disastrous in breeding deceit and 
dishonesty. 

Substituting wholesome stimuli for those that are 
harmful will often require the greatest ingenuity, but 
the effort is well worth while. 

ARTHUR C. MANNING, 


Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—Miss Josephine P. Warren, Miss Eliza- 
beth H. Clarke, and Miss Ida Bell, sewing teacher, have re- 
signed and are succeeded by Miss Lester Stanback, from the 
Utah School; Miss Jess Brown, from the North Carolina 
School at Morganton; and Mrs. Stella Lapsley. 

School opens this year in the new building named “ John- 
son Hall” in honor of Dr. J. H. Johnson, the founder of the 
School and the father of the present Principal. The building 
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is well planned for class-rooms and chapel only. This and 
all the buildings are now, for the first time, lighted by elec- 
tricity, heated by steam, and supplied with hot and cold 
water. 

The ‘Journal of the Farmers’ Club” for the third year, 
1911-12, by Mr. Weston Jenkins, has been published. It is 
of no less interest than the journals for the two preceding 
years. The failures as well as the successes of the pupil 
farmers are faithfully recorded, and the attempt is made to 
discover the reason in each case. 

American School_—Miss Elizabeth Fay has resigned to 
become Supervising Teacher in the Oral Department of the 
Virginia School at Staunton, and Miss Florence J. Ensworth 
has resigned to live at home. 


Arkansas Institute—Mr. John P. Lovelace, instructor in 
printing, died July 12, 1912, after an operation for appen- 
dicitis. He was a graduate of this school and a student for 
a time at Gallaudet College. He was an efficient printer and 
a good instructor. Mr. Elmer V. Peters, a graduate of this 
school, is temporarily in charge of the printing office. 

A $12,000 heating and power plant is in process of con- 
struction. 

Boston School.—Monsignor M.J.Splaine has been appointed 
Superintendent in the place of Monsignor Magennis, deceased. 
Sister Mary Gregory is placed in charge owing to the illness 
of Sister Mary Austin. 

Brighton (England) Institution—Mr. William Sleight, 
founder of the Institution at Brighton, England, and its 
Head Master for the long period of seventy years, died at his 
home in Brighton last April, aged ninety-four. He was 
a teacher of the deaf for seventy-three years, having taught 
in the Yorkshire Institution for three years before going to 
Brighton. He was active in the earlier British conferences 
of teachers of the deaf, was at one time President of the 
College of Teachers, and was Vice-President of the National 
Association. He was the author of the article “Deaf and 
Dumb” in the Ninth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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He was an earnest advocate of the use of signs and the manual 
alphabet, but favored the oral method for such pupils as 
could profit by it. “‘The hand and the expression of the 
countenance,” he said, ‘alone can ever unite the hearing 
and the deaf in one common bond of living and loving sym- 
pathy.” 

Mr. Sleight is succeeded as Head Master by his son, Mr. 
Arthur M. Sleight. Another son, the Rev. W. Blomefield 
Sleight, has been for several years President of the [British] 
National Association of the Deaf. 

California Institution.—Mr. Laurence E. Milligan, M. A., 
a graduate of the Normal Department of Gallaudet College, 
formerly a teacher in the Georgia and Colorado Schools, and 
for the past six years President of the Montana School, has 
been appointed Principal. Mr. Milligan is one of the few 
men in the profession who meet the requirement of the Cali- 
fornia law that the Principal shall have had at least ‘three 
years’ experience in the art of teaching the deaf, dumb, and 
blind.” 

Central New York Institution —Miss Ellen Woodcock has 
resigned to be married and is succeeded by Miss Maud Hunt- 
ington Peet, from the North Carolina School. Mrs. Hester 
A. Gray, teacher in sewing, has resigned to accept a similar 
position in the Nebraska School. 

The last legislature made a special appropriation of $5,000 
for repairs and improvements and $1,500 for cement walks. 

Chefoo School_—Two interesting publications have recently 
been issued by the School at Chefoo, China, under Mrs. A. T. 
Mills: “‘The Sermon in Crayon and other Stories, with the 
Biennial Report and Names of Donors for 1909 and 1910, 
with Supplement for 1911;’’ and ‘The School for Chinese 
Deaf, the Story of our Deaf Girls,” by Miss Anita E. Carter. 
The former is printed on rice paper, and both are illustrated. 

Clarke School—Miss Catherine Allison, who has been 
abroad for a year, has returned to the work. 

The new school building, named “ Hubbard Hall” in mem- 
ory of the late Hon. Gardiner Greene Hubbard, is completed 
and occupied this fall. 
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Colorado School—Mr. Herbert J. Menzemer has resigned 
to become President of the Montana School, and Miss Nellie 
Estill, teacher of domestic science, has resigned to be married. 
Miss M. Ethel Ritchie has retired for a period of rest on ac- 
count of her health. 

The School had added eighty acres to its estate, making it 
two hundred acres in all. 


rallaudet College—Mr. Albert F. Adams, who has taught 
gymnastics faithfully for many years, has resigned, and Mr. 
William H. Arras, B. A., of the class of 1912, has been ap- 
pointed Physical Director, to have charge of the gymnasium 
and all athletics. Miss Helen Northrop, B. A., will give part 
of her time during the coming year to duties as secretary to 
the President. She will also offer courses in Library Work 
and the Science of Living, which were successfully given to 
a number of the college women during the past year. 

A number of the young men of the College did special work 
in farming and dairying during the past year. 

At the close of the year in June the following degrees were 
conferred in course: Master of Arts: Victor O. Skyberg, 
B. A., Edmiston W. Iles, B. A., Harry Vigour, B. A., and Bea- 
trice Edwina Minhinnette, B. A., Normal Fellows. Bachelor 
of Arts: Olga Marie Anderson, Tom Lewis Anderson, William 
Henry Arras, Vernon Sterling Birck, Ora Harrison Blanchard, 
Laverne Stephen Byrne, Annie Louise Dwight, Helena 
Froehlich, Harry Gardner, Shelby Wynne Harris, Virginia 
Anne Haywood, Mabel Jennie Jensen, Anna Vaughan John- 
son, Leon Putman Jones, Adolph Nicholas Struck, and Archi- 
bald Wright, Jr. Bachelor of Philosophy: Alice Stuart Ham- 
mond. Bachelor of Letters: William Ferdinand Schaeffer 
and Hubert Beck West. Miss Edith Una Long received a 
normal certificate. 


Georgia School.—Mr. R. A. Asbury, who has been a teacher 
in the Georgia School for many years, Miss Nelle Adams, and 
Miss Leola E. Allen, teacher of domestic science, have re- 
signed; Miss Adams and Miss Allen to be married. Miss 
Grace Kinsley takes Miss Adams’s place. 
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Illinois School.—Miss Marie P. Orr and Miss Jane Young 
have resigned to teach in the Institution for Improved In- 
struction, New York, and Miss Harriet Simpson has resigned 
to be married. Miss Lavinia Eden, a teacher in the School 
for thirty-seven years, died last April at the home of her sister 
in Des Moines, Iowa, aged sixty-two; and Mr. Ezra 8. Henne, 
a teacher for twelve years, died at his home in Jacksonville 
July 4,1912. The double loss is deeply felt. Miss Ernestine 
Jastremski returns to the work after a year spent in study in 
Paris. Miss Hazel Bryan, from the Ohio School, is added 
to the corps of teachers. 


Institution for Improved Instruction, New York.—The 
Cumberland University at Lebanon, Tennessee, at its last 
commencement conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws upon Mr. Harris Taylor, Principal of the Institution. 

Mr. T. Brill has resigned to become Principal of the Mystic 
Oral School, Miss Ella A. Thompson to be married, and Miss 
Lucey Doneghy to teach in the Kentucky School. Miss 
Jane Young and Miss Marie P. Orr, from the Illinois School; 
Miss Amy M. Burke, from the Ontario Institution; Miss 
Claire Gipson, from the Pennsylvania Oral School; and Miss 
Grace Coffin, Miss Jessie H. Warren, and Miss Phyllis Freck, 
trained in this Institution, have been appointed teachers. In 
the Industrial Department Miss Gertrude Mela has been 
appointed a teacher of sewing. - An Industrial Art Depart- 
ment has been formed with Mr. B. W. Bartram as instructor. 
David I. Kaplan, B. A., G. G. Travick, Miss Esther Good- 
speed, Miss Phyllis Macomber, and Miss Mary C. Tetard 
form the class of teachers in training. 

All pupils having sufficient hearing to distinguish vowels 
will receive auricular training in future. 


Iowa School.—Mr. J. W. Overstreet, Jr., has resigned to 
enter commercial pursuits, and Miss Grace M. Jewell has 
resigned to teach in the Washington State School. Mrs. 
Laura McDill Bates, Miss Mary J. Loar, and Miss Francina 
Oursler, all formerly teachers in this school, have returned 
to the work. 
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Jersey City School.—An oral day-school for the deaf was 
organized in Public School No. 32, Coles Street, Jersey City, 
April 23, 1912. The teacher is Miss Grace Thayer, who was 
trained at the Pennsylvania Oral School. The school began 
with nine pupils. 

Kansas School.—-Mr. C. D. Adams has resigned to teach 
in the Wisconsin School of Agriculture at Wauwatosa; Mr. 
J. White Thomas to teach in the Oklahoma School; Miss 
Audria J. Granger to teach in the Oregon School; and Miss 
Stella Rupley to teach in the North Carolina School. Miss 
Marjorie Tyler has also resigned. New teachers are Mr. 
Harry T. Vigour, M. A., a graduate of the Normal Depart- 
ment of Gallaudet College; Mr. Walter Tucker, who received 
his training at the Kansas School; Miss Sue H. Saunders, 
formerly of the Nebraska and New Mexico Schools; Miss 
Mary Goddard, from the Nebraska School; and Miss Ger- 
trude Collard, who was trained at the Kansas School. 

Two thousand dollars have been expended in fire protec- 
tion. Seventeen automatic fire shutters have been installed. 
New water mains connecting with the city water-works have 
been put in and a fire-hose house erected. The schoolhouse 
has been painted throughout inside and repairing done in 
the buildings. 

Kendall School—Miss Winifred Northrop has resigned to 
be married and is succeeded by Miss Elizabeth Palmer, from 
the North Carolina School. Miss Gertrude L. Dunn, in- 
structor in art and manual training, has resigned and is 
succeeded by Miss Parr, a graduate of the State Normal 
School at Oswego, New York. 

Kentucky School—Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, Supervising 
Teacher of the Oral Department, has resigned to pursue 
special work in the University of Chicago, and is succeeded 
by Miss Enfield Joiner, formerly of the Alabama School; Miss 
Angie Kinnaird is succeeded by Miss Lucy Doneghy, from the 
Institution for Improved Instruction, New York; Miss 
Mattie L. Robinson, from the Utah School, is added to the 
corps of teachers; and Miss Letitia C. Green, formerly a 
teacher in this School, is appointed substitute teacher. 
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Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution.—Sister Mary Dositheus, 
for thirty-six years a teacher, and for the past ten years 
Superior of this Institution, died May 16, 1912, of paralysis, 
aged sixty-eight. She was a devoted and earnest worker and 
continued in active service until four days before her death. 
A father aged ninety, a brother, and a sister, Miss B. E. Dwyer, 
who is a teacher in this Institution, survive her. Among 
her pupils was the deaf-blind Clarence J. Selby, who writes: 
“By years of patient, untiring labor she imparted to me all 
the knowledge I possess, both spiritual and material.” 

Mr. Hubert F. Murray for many years superintendent 
of the composing bureau of the Cosmopolitan magazine, has 
been appointed instructor of printing. 

Michigan School.—The central building and the east wing 
of the Institution, erected fifty-seven years ago, were de- 
stroyed by fire, caused by a stroke of lightning, at two o’clock 
in the morning of May 21, 1912. Owing to the admirable 
discipline of the school and the faithfulness of the officers 
on duty, no lives were lost. The children were all quietly 
awakened and marched in perfect order to a place of safety. 
They were sent to their homes as soon as possible, and the 
school will open at the usual time in the autumn. Plans 
have been prepared for replacing the buildings destroyed 
with fire-proof structures. Meantime temporary arrange- 
ments have been made for the accommodation of the pupils 
in the buildings that were not injured by the fire. 

Minnesota School.—Miss Clara Winter has resigned to 
study in the University of Minnesota. Miss Etta L. Mueller, 
from the Indiana School, and Miss Mary E. Kilgour, from 
the Michigan School, are added to the staff of teachers. 
Work is now rapidly progressing on the fine new Adminstra- 
tion Building. 

Mississippi Institution—Mr. Shelby W. Harris, B. A., 
a recent graduate of Gallaudet College, has been appointed 
instructor of printing and editor of the Voice. 

Missouri School.—Miss Eleanor Jones will rest for a year. 
Miss Norma Lang of Fulton, Missouri, and Miss Vina Smith, 
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a graduate of the Indiana School, long and favorably known 
through her association as deaconess with religious work in 
Chicago and St. Louis, have been appointed teachers. 

Montana School.—Mr. Herbert J. Menzemer, M. A., a 
graduate of the Normal Department of Gallaudet College, 
formerly a teacher in the Iowa School, and for the past five 
years a teacher in the Colorado School, has been appointed 
President of the Montana School in the place of Mr. Laurence 
E. Milligan, who has resigned to become Principal of the Cali- 
fornia Institution. Miss DeCelles is added to the corps of 
teachers. 

Mystic Oral School.—Mr. Tobias Brill, from the Institution 
for Improved Instruction, New York, has been appointed 
Principal in the place of the Misses Worcester. New teachers 
are Mrs. Tobias Brill, Miss Marion Murray, Miss Edith 
Kendall, Miss Genie A. Hunt, and Miss Mary F. Mallett. 

Nebraska School_—Miss Mary Goddard and Miss Maudie 
Roath have resigned, the former to teach in the Kansas School 
and the latter to be married. Teachers newly appointed 
are Miss Clara Worley, who has been under training at this 
School during the past year, and Miss Lillian Bamford, a 
former teacher in this School but recently of the St. Louis 
Day-School. In the department of carpentry and manual 
training Mr. Jesse W. Jackson, who has just completed a 
four years’ course in the State Manual-Training Normal 
School at Pittsburg, Kansas, takes the place of Mr. H. R. 
Palmer. 


New York Institution.—At the last commencement exer- 
cises of the New York Institution, Mr. Currier was presented 
with the following resolutions of the Board of Directors, 
engrossed and illuminated upon parchment: 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE NEW YORK INSTITU- 
TION FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB 


at their meeting on May 21st, 1912, appointed a Committee to prepare 
a suitable resolution in view of the service of Enoch Henry Currier to 
the Institution. The Committee reported as follows: 
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The Board of directors of the New York Institution for the Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb tender their hearty congratulations to 


ENOCH HENRY CURRIER 


upon reaching the Fortieth year of his service to the Institution. They 
recognize the undeviating devotion of Mr. Currier through this long 
period to his varied duties as instructor, disciplinarian, and principal. 

In every situation in which Mr. Currier has been placed he has 
reached the highest excellence. He has won the 


RESPECT AND AFFECTION 


of both the teachers and pupils, the esteem of directors and employees, 
and honor for the Institution and for his profession by an enthusiasm, 
patience, and original invention which amounts to actual genius. 

He stands at the head of deaf-mute instructors, and we hope that he 
may be permitted to continue his connection with the Board and the 
Institution for many years. 

ARCHIBALD D. RussELL, 

Cares A. LEALE, 

EuGENE DELANO, 

M. V. Horrman, 
Committee of the Board of Directors. 


It was also announced on that occasion that the Board 
had added $1,500 a year to Mr. Currier’s salary. 


North Carolina School.—Miss Fayetta Peck, from the Penn- 
sylvania Oral School, has been appointed Principal of the 
Educational Department. Miss Jess Brown, Miss Maud H. 
Peet, Miss Nellie M. Warren, Miss Elizabeth Palmer, Miss 
Ola W. Lowrey, Miss Mary Haddock, Miss Dora C. Patterson, 
and Miss Francina Oursler have resigned, and are succeeded 
by Miss Marie Bock, from the Houghton Day-School; Miss 
M. Kay Sallee and Miss Sarah Lewis, trained at the Clarke 
School; Miss Stella Rupley, from the Kansas School; Miss 
Verna King, formerly of the Ohio School; Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Watt, trained at the Pennsylvania Oral School; Miss Florence 
B. Spruitt, of Jacksonville, Illinois; and Miss Frances F. 
Carter, from the Rhode [sland School. Miss Laura Militzer, 
of Toledo, Ohio, succeeds Miss May Hunter as teacher of 
primary handicraft. 


i 
. 
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Nowawes Home.—The home for blind-deaf children at 
Nowawes, Prussia, now has 26 pupils, of whom 12 are totally 
blind and deaf and 14 are blind and very hard of hearing. 
A new building costing $57,500 is in process of erection. 

Oklahoma School.—Mr. Wirt 8S. Scott, from the Texas 
School, becomes Principal in the place of*Mr. T. V. Archer, 
who resigned to become Principal of the Texas School. Mrs. 
Scott will also teach here. Other new instructors are Miss 
Kathryn Johnson, from the Pennsylvania Institution; Miss 
Carrie Haynes, from the Utah School; Miss Floy Lambert, 
formerly of the Arkansas Institute; and Mr. J. W. Thomas, 
from the Kansas School. <A cooking school will be estab- 
lished, with Miss Mary Spear in charge, from the Oklahoma 
Agricultural College. 

The school will continue in rented buildings, but it is 
expected that the legislature this winter will provide for the 
completion of the new buildings. 

Pennsylvania Institution—The following teachers have 
resigned: Miss Priscilla Alden Fuller to teach in the Rhode 
Island Institute; Miss Kathryn Johnson to teach in the 
Oklahoma School; Miss Edith Pine to teach in the Insti- 
tution for Improved Instruction, New York; Miss Helen 
B. Hubbert on account of impaired health; Miss Helen G. 
Throckmorton to take charge of the new school in Vermont; 
and Mr. Arthur L. Russell to enter upon other work. In 
their places are appointed Miss Constance H. Christ, Miss 
Ethel M. McGill, and Miss Doris E. Freeman, all from the 
Clarke School Training Class, and Miss Charlotte M. Simon, 
of Mt. Airy. Miss Gretchen Osterhoudt, director of physical 
training, has resigned to be married. She is succeeded by 
Miss Barbara Whittemore, for some time connected with the 
Detroit Public Schools. 


Pennsylvania Oral School.—Miss Fayetta Peck has resigned 
to become Principal of the Educational Department in the 
North Carolina School at Morganton; Miss Claire Gipson 
to teach in the Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York; and Miss Caroline Jenkins, manual training teacher, 
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on account of her health. New teachers are Miss Frances 
McClelland, from the Rhode Island Institute; Miss Carrie 
Hitcheock, trained at the Pennsylvania Oral School; Miss 
Constance Quackenbos, trained at the Institution for Im- 
proved Instruction, New York; and Mr. Karl Ramet, manual 
training teacher, trained at the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Reno Margulies School—Mrs. Margulies has passed the 
summer in Rome studying the Montessori Method with its 
author—a privilege which is rarely granted. In July, in 
company with Dr. Montessori, she visited the Queen Mother 
by invitation and gave her some account of the enthusiasm 
with which the method has been received in the United States. 


South Dakota School—Miss Mary J. Gillman and Mr. 
Herman Harper, instructor in printing, have resigned and 
are succeeded by Miss Gertrude B. Sorrells, from the North 
Carolina School at Morganton, and Mr. Iva M. Robinson, 
from the Florida School. 


Texas School—Mr. Tunis V. Archer, M. A., late of the 
Oklahoma School and formerly of the Indiana and North 
Carolina Schools, has been appointed Principal of the 
Literary Department in the place of Mr. J. W. Blattner, who 
has become Superintendent of the North Dakota School. 


Utah School.—Miss Carrie A. Haynes has resigned to teach 
in the OklahomaSchool, Miss Lester Stanback in the Alabama 
School, and Miss Mattie Robinson in the Kentucky School. 
Their places are filled by the appointment of Miss Nannie 
Goodloe, from the Alabama School; Miss Viva Wind, a grad- 
uate of the Clarke Training School; and Miss Mary E. Wil- 
liams, from the Wisconsin School. 

A new greenhouse is in process of erection for the purpose 
of training a class of boys in floriculture and horticulture; 
also a plunge bath of tile costing nearly $5,000. 


Virginia (Staunton) School.—Miss Elizabeth Fay, from the 
American School at Hartford, has been appointed Supervising 
Teacher in the Oral Department. 
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Virginia (Newport News) School—Miss Mary Scott was: 
married during the summer to Mr. R. A. Bass. Both retain 
their positions as teachers. 

An additional building providing dormitory accommoda- 
tions has been erected and sixty-three acres of land have been 
added to the estate. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution —Miss Florence Wilcox, 
Miss Esther Peek, and Miss Sarah M. Dunn have resigned, 
the latter two to be married. New appointments are Miss 
Edna Guyer and Miss Junia M. Wall, of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania; Miss Elizabeth Fenwick, of New Mexico; and Mr. 
David W. McKee, son of the late Dr. Noble B. McKee, 
Superintendent of the Missouri School. 


West Virginia School—Miss Linda K. Miller, from the 
Tennessee School, is appointed head oral teacher in the place 
of Miss Emma A. Dobbins, who goes to the Newark Day- 
School. Mr. Harry B. Shibley, formerly of the Oklahoma 
School, is appointed instructor in printing and his wife will 
teach a primary oral class. Mr. Ernest Rhodes, a graduate 
of the Missouri School, is appointed instructor in painting 
and carpentry in the place of Mr. J. D. Coffield, who died 
of consumption last year. Mr. Geo. K. 8. Gompers, a grad- 
uate of the New York Institution, is appointed military 
instructor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Deaf in Court.—Deaf people seem to be summoned 
before the courts of justice as witnesses, accused persons, or 
complainants much more frequently in Germany than they 
are in this country. Mr. H. Hoffman, of Ratibor, says in 
Eos for April, 1912, that within the past five years he has been 
called upon to act as interpreter and expert in two hundred 
such cases in the five judicial districts of Upper Silesia, while 
at the same time there was another sworn interpreter for the 
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deaf in three of these districts, and the services of an inter- 
preter from Breslau were also in demand now and then. 
As the total number of the deaf in Upper Silesia between 
the ages of 15 and 70 is only 1,390, the proportion of them 
who were summoned to court for one reason or another 
seems very large. The most frequent charge against the 
deaf was stealing; the excuse offered for this was in some 
instances poverty and in some intoxication. Other charges 
brought against them were begging, vagabondage, disturb- 
ance of the peace, violation of police regulations, improper 
conduct, insult, threatening, injury to property, injury to 
persons, resistance to authority, ill-treatment, theft, fraud, 
embezzlement, pandering, rape, etc. In many cases the 
offence was due, in part at least, to ignorance of the law; in 
some cases the accused were feeble-minded and in others 
they had received no instruction. 


Eugenics.—We are in sympathy with the effort to promote 
the improvement of the human race through eugenics, but 
it must be confessed that some writers on this subject show 
more zeal than knowledge. We regret to see in a magazine 
of such large circulation as the Ladies’ Home Journal an 
article (““What is Meant by Eugenics,” in the number for 
September, 1912) containing these misleading paragraphs: 


“The research into the transmission of bodily defects has shaken 
some of our most cherished ideas about the treatment of children who 
suffer from them. I have often heard our neighbors discuss the course 
the Widow Deering took with Sarah, the foundling she adopted out of 
pity, only to discover a few months later that the child was a deaf-mute. 
Mrs. Deering put Sarah in school in the village, and would have kept her 
there in spite of the difficulty the teacher had in making her understand 
what the other pupils were doing; but the neighbors talked the old lady 
into sending her to an asylum for the deaf anddumb. This struck every- 
body as a fine scheme; but was it? Sarah’s only companions from that 
day forward were boys and girls similarly afflicted; and one of the boys, 
after learning a trade and getting a start at a livelihood, came back and 
claimed her in marriage. The last I heard of them they had four chil- 
dren, all deaf-mutes. 

“According to most students of eugenics with whom I have talked 
the wise course in Sarah’s case would have been to continue her in the 
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company of normal playmates; then, if marriage had resulted from such 
companionship, some of the children born of that marriage would have 
been normal; and by bringing up the others in the companionship of 
normal children, and treating their children in turn in like manner, 
there would have been a good chance for the gradual weeding out of the 
family infirmity by repeated mixtures of normal blood with that which 
carried the taint.” 


The problem of the inheritance of deafness is not yet 
finally settled. We hope the study of it from the Mende- 
lian point of view will help in its solution. But in the light 
of our present knowledge the following comment upon the 
case above described may be made: 

As Sarah’s deafness was not discovered until some months 
after her adoption, it is probable that she was congenitally 
deaf; and, as her marriage resulted in four deaf children, it 
is probable that either she or the man she married belonged 
to a family in which there was an hereditary tendency to 
deafness. Under these circumstances the marriage was an 
unwise one; but would the results have been better if, as 
‘‘most students of eugenics” with whom the writer of the 
article talked would have advised, these two deaf people 
had not been allowed to attend a school in which they could 
be educated and had married hearing partners? In this case 
whichever of the couple had the inherited tendency to deaf- 
ness would have been no less liable to transmit this tendency 
to the offspring than in marrying a deaf person, ane the same 
would have been true of the children of such a marriage and 
of the children’s children, both deaf and hearing. If, as the 
“students of eugenics” would also have advised, the deaf 
children resulting from all these marriages “had been treated 
in turn in like manner,” the result would have been families 
composed more or less of uneducated deaf-mutes who would 
have become a grievous burden upon the community, many 
of them probably illegitimate, paupers, and criminals, and 
all of them, as also their hearing brothers and sisters, liable 
to transmit deafness to after generations. Surely such 
results are not ‘What is Meant by Eugenics.” 

The Widow Deering acted wisely in sending Sarah to a 
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school where she could receive an education, but at that 
school Sarah and her companions should have been warned 
by their teachers of the consequences liable to result from 
marriage, whether to deaf or hearing partners, of persons 
having an hereditary tendency to deafness and should have 
been informed that the possession of deaf relatives is an indi- 
cation of such liability. 


The Advantages of a Residential School.—At the closing 
exercises of the Western New York Institution last June, Dr. 
S. A. Lattimore, for many years Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Rochester, after explaining that the work 
of the school was wholly educational and not at all charitable, 
spoke as follows concerning the economical and other advan- 
tages of a residential school over a day-school for the deaf: 


Let us consider for a moment the question of expense. Here before 
me are about one hundred and seventy pupils who are housed and taught 
in this school. Their homes are widely scattered throughout all West- 
ern New York. The problem is to provide for their education. For 
your hearing children the State sends to your neighborhood a teacher 
who instructs them in the near-by schoolhouse while they live at home. 
Your deaf child, however, would require nearly the entire time of a 
teacher who would need to possess special training for this difficult 
work. Think of sending out a hundred and seventy specially qualified 
teachers throughout all the counties of Western New York and the 
great expense it would involve. An alternative plan has been devised, 
namely, instead of sending teachers to the pupils at their homes, to 
bring the pupils to the teachers. It is true that this plan necessitates 
the organization of a home for the pupils at great expense, but it enables 
a small number of teachers, instead of a very large number, to do the 
work. This plan, therefore, is a most economical one. 

Besides, there are collateral advantages of great value secured by this 
arrangement which cannot be measured in terms of money. Let me 
mention only two. 

In a body of instructors there is possible a wide range of special 
qualifications to meet the special requirements of each boy and girl, and 
a much higher grade of education is thus secured. 

Again, one of the most pathetic aspects of life for the children oF silence 
is the sense of isolation and loneliness. The close companionship with 
others in like circumstances, in study, in play, is a most delightful allevi- 
ation. 
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The Sign Language in German Schools.—The double ques- 
tion, “Is there a direct association with vocal language, and 
should the sign language be banished from the instruction of 
the deaf?” has been the subject of debate at three assemblies 
of German teachers during the present year. 

First, at the meeting of the Association of Silesian Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf, held at Breslau, March 2, 1912, after a 
spirited discussion it was voted that “for urgent psycho- 
logical, pedagogical, natural, and practical reasons the sign 
language cannot be banished from the instruction of the 
deaf.” 

Secondly, at the meeting of the East Prussian Instructors 
of the Deaf, held at Koénigsberg, April 13, 1912, the opinion 
unanimously expressed was that ‘the sign language should 
be banished from the instruction of the deaf, although it is 
indispensable as the first means of communication with new 
pupils before they are able to use speech.” 

Finally, at the largely attended Ninth Convention of the 
Association of German Instructors of the Deaf, held at 
Wirzburg, May 27-30, 1912, the question was again earnestly 
debated. No vote was taken this time, but the majority of 
the speakers held that there may be a direct association of 
ideas with vocal language, and that the sign language should 
not be officially recognized in schools for the deaf. 


The International Bulletin.—The third volume of the Bul- 
letin International de l Enseignement des Sourds-M uets (1911) 
is devoted principally to the subject of language teaching. 
The contributors are Messrs. G. Ferreri and T. Mannelli, of 
Milan, Italy; F. Montorzi, of Pavia, Italy; L. Dupuis, A. 
Legrand, and B. Thollon, of Paris, France; E. Reuschert, of 
Berlin, Germany; A. J. Story, of Stoke-on-Trent, England; 
C. Perini, of Milan, Italy; A. J. Argiolas, of Cagliari, Italy; 
and F. Nordin, of Vanersborg, Sweden. Each of these con- 
tributors writes in his own language, while Mr. Thollon 
gives in French a general exposition of the widely varying 
views presented by the different authors. This exposition 
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is translated into German, English, and Italian. The whole 
discussion is interesting and profitable. 

The life and work of J. J. Valade-Gabel, by Mr. V. Hervaux, 
of Paris, are the subject of the “retrospective bibliography.” 
The volume also contains, as usual, “Facts and Opinions of 
the Year,” an annual bibliography, and a list of the sub- 
scribers. The list of American subscribers is shorter than 
those of some other countries that number fewer teachers 
of the deaf. 

The principal subjects of the fourth volume are to be (1) a 
practical test of speech-reading, limited to the five phonetic 
elements /, n, p, a, and o, in the manner set forth by Mr. Mari- 
chelle in an article published in the second volume of the 
Bulletin and translated in the Annals for May, 1911, vol. lvi, 
pp. 324-331; (2) the teaching of articulation and the in- 
stinct of speech; the aim being (a) to present arguments 
drawn by analogy from the mode of evolution of certain 
faculties foreign to speech, and (b) observed facts concerning 
the acquisition and development of language in normal and 
abnormal persons. 

We are sorry to see no American instructors taking part in 
any of the discussions that the three volumes of the Bulletin 
thus far. published have contained. We are assured by the 
editor, Mr. Thollon, that their contributions would have been 
welcome and that they will be gladly received in the future. 


Comparative Tests—Mr. Walter M. Kilpatrick, of the 
American School, suggests in the Mississippi Voice of June 1, 
1912, that comparative tests of pupils be made by means of 
the Binet-Simon measuring scale, or some adaptation thereof. 
He says: 


‘My idea is that the Binet tests should be tried out on all the pupils 
of two or three representative schoo!s for deaf. Then reports could 
be made at the Convention as to which of the tests are satisfactory and 
which not, and revisions or substitutions suggested for those that are 
unsuitable. After we had a satisfactory series worked out, it ought to 
be of value, nor merely in determining whether a child is normal or 
subnormal, and the degree of subnormality, but also in testing the value 
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of methods with normally bright deaf children. It may sound pre- 
sumptuous to say so, but I believe it might even some day shed a little 
light on the vexatious disputes between oralists and the advocates of 
combined methods.” 


The suggestion is a good one and we hope Mr. Kilpatrick 
with others will work out a satisfactory series of tests for 
deaf children. 

The Size of the Head.—Miss Mary L. Garrett requests 
us to correct the following statement in the article by Mr. 
Charles D. Lowry in the Annals for May, 1912, page 244: 

‘Miss Garrett says that from two to seven years of age the deaf child 
is at a standstill in the matter of gaining new ideas and as a result his 
head is smaller than the average.” 


Miss Garrett says: 


“‘T beg to say that I never even thought of such a thing, and that Iam 
diametrically opposed to that sort of ‘measuring’ of deaf children. 

‘“‘T am interested in developing what is in their heads and according 
to their possibilities, and not according to their imaginary limitations. 

‘“‘T have formed my ideas of the possibilities of deaf children by living 
in close companionship with them for nineteen years, and I have had 
72 years’ experience of life.” 


Mr. Lowry expresses regret that he misquoted Miss Garrett 
but is confident that he was not the first offender, as his 
quotation was taken from some publication referred to him 
by Dr. Bruner, upon which he cannot now lay his hand. 

The National Educational Association.—The  Fiftieth 
Annual Convention of the National Educational Association 
was held in Chicago July 6-12, 1912. In the Department of 
Special Education under the presidency of Mr. J. W. Jones, 
Superintendent of the Ohio School, there were two papers 
relating to the deaf, one by Mr. E. W. Walker, Superintend- 
ent of the Wisconsin School, entitled ‘‘The Possibilities and 
Limitations of the Deaf Mind,” and one by Miss Frances 
Wettstein, Principal of the Milwaukee Day-School, entitled 
“The Education of the Deaf, Based upon Impressions 
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Gained Abroad.”’ These papers will be printed in the next 
number of the Annals. 

Miss Carrie B. Levy was elected President of the Depart- 
ment for the ensuing year, Dr. Harris Taylor Vice-President, 
and Dr. Maximilian Grossman, Secretary. 


The International Otological Congress—The Ninth Inter- 
national Otological Congress, meeting in Boston August 12-17, 
1912, was the most largely attended gathering of this body 
that has been held. In connection with it there were inter- 
esting exhibits of microscopic and macroscopic specimens, 
publications, radiograms, etc., pertaining to otology. One 
exhibit was entitled ‘‘The Amelioration of the Condition of 
the Deaf.’’ It included publications of the Volta Bureau, 
many photographs of children in American schools for the 
deaf at work and at play, statistics of speech-teaching, 
charts showing the results of marriages of the deaf, ete. 

The final session of the Congress was devoted to the educa- 
tion of the deaf. Papers were read by Dr. G. Hudson- 
Makuen, of Philadelphia, and Dr. M. A. Goldstein, of St. 
Louis, showing the importance of education to the deaf and 
the value of the oral method. Papers by Dr. MacLeod 
Yearsley, of London, and Dr. James Kerr Love, of Glasgow, 
were read only by title, but will be included in the published 
proceedings. 

Mr. John D. Wright, of New York, made an address in 
which he urged the otologists to exert their influence in favor 
of giving speech and speech-reading to the deaf and main- 
taining them in an oral environment. Mr. Wright also gave 
a practical demonstration of the results of the oral method, 
introducing Miss Mabel M. Johns and Miss Helen Keller, 
former pupils of his school, and Charles Henry Over, who is 
now a pupil. Miss Johns, who became deaf at the age of 
two months, and Miss Keller addressed the audience orally, 
Miss Johns speaking in English, German, French, and Italian, 
and Miss Keller in English, French, and German. The utter- 
ance of both these young ladies was clear and distinct, and 
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their addresses were eloquent pleas in behalf of education 
and speech for the deaf. Miss Keller said in part: 


‘This is a new day in the education of the deaf—the day when the 
physician is no longer content to fight the hostile silences with medicine 
and surgical instruments alone, but helps the teacher to pour the blessed 
waters of speech into the desert of dumbness. 

‘“‘The modern physician is a sanitary engineer, a sociologist, a con- 
structive philanthropist. I am but urging you in the direction your 
profession has already taken. 

‘Tt will become your painful duty to tell parents that their child will 
never hear. Resist the tendency—some physicians call it humane, I 
call it barbarous—to leave the patients in hope of ultimate recovery 
when you know that it is impossible. Such kindness is expensive con- 
solation. It would be much more to the point to prepare the unfortu- 
nate one for his fate, to help him arrange his life in anticipation of the 
changed conditions under which he must henceforth live. 

“T was about six years old before any of the specialists whom my 
parents consulted was brave enough to tell them that I would never see 
or hear. It was Dr. Chisholm, of Baltimore, who told them my true 
condition. ‘But,’ said he, ‘she can be educated,’ and he advised my 
father to take me to Washington and consult Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell as to the best method of having me taught. 

“Dr. Chisholm did exactly the right thing. My father followed his 
advice at once, and within a month I had a teacher and my education 
was begun. From that intelligent doctor’s office I passed from darkness 
to light, from isolation to friendship, companionship, knowledge. The 
parent who brings his child to your office, to your hospitals, should find 
in you, not a teacher perhaps, but one who understands how far it is 
possible to right the disaster of deafness. 

“How splendid it will be, what new courage we shall feel, if all aural 
surgeons henceforth use their influence to secure for every deaf child 
the opportunity to speak! The deaf and the teachers of the deaf need 
your help, and I am sure that you will help them in all the countries of 
the world from this day forth.” 


Mr. Wright’s present pupil, who became deaf at the age of 
two years, conversed freely with him on various subjects in 
a pleasant voice, intelligible throughout the amphitheatre 
where the meeting was held, and illustrated the use of Mr. 
Wright’s ‘“auto-inspection laryngoscope.”’ 

Mr. Charles A. White, head of the Vocal Department of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, under whose 
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training during the past year Miss Keller has improved won- 
derfully in the control, force, range, and distinctness of her 
utterance, gave a demonstration of the methods by which 
her voice has been developed. 

The final exercise was an exhibition of lip-reading con- 
ducted by Miss M. E. Bruhn, of Boston, and an assistant. 
Two of Miss Bruhn’s pupils who had become partially deaf 
in adult life read her lips successfully, not only when directly 
facing her but at various angles of vision. One test was that 
Miss Bruhn read aloud an anecdote about Mark Twain 
which was new to the pupil, and the assistant then questioned 
the pupil about it. It was evident from the answers that 
the pupil had caught most, but not all, the points of the story. 

The large audience of otologists from Europe and America 
manifested great interest in the whole exhibition, especially 
in Miss Keller’s address and her vocal exercises with Mr. 
White. 

The International Moral Education Congress.—At the 
Second International Moral Education Congress, held at the 
Hague August 22-27, 1912, a paper by Dr. Thomas F. Fox, 
of the New York Institution, on “Character Building in 
Deaf-Mutes,’’ and one by Dr. Harris Taylor, of the Institution 
for Improved Instruction, New York, on‘ The Moral Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf’’ were read. We hope to publish these 
papers in the next number of the Annals. 


The De l’Epée Bicentennial—The two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of the Abbe de |’ Epée was celebrated by 
the deaf of the world at Paris August 1-4, 1912. Five hun- 
dred deaf people were present, and many of their friends and 
teachers, including delegates from France, Germany, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Russia, Roumania, Turkey, Austria, 
Belgium, Italy, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Spain, 
Japan, North and South America. There were many promi- 
nent representatives from the United States, including Dr. E. 
M. Gallaudet, Dr. T. F. Fox, Mr. E. A. Hodgson, Mr. R. 
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P. McGregor, Rev. Dr. Chamberlain, Rev. Fathers Moeller 
and McCarthy, Mr. F. W. Nuboer, Mr. J. F. Donnelly, and 
many others. Among the honors bestowed by the French 
Government in memory of the occasion was that of Officer 
of Academy conferred upon Dr. Fox. 

Some of the deaf members of the Congress complained 
that hearing teachers were allowed to monopolize too much 
of the time and to take unfair advantage of the opportunity 
to exploit the oral method. Among the resolutions adopted, 
however, was the following, offered by Dr. Fox, which was 
passed unanimously: 


Resolved, that we believe the best system for the education of all deaf- 
mutes to be a combination of speech, writing, spelling, and signs—all 
methods that have proved useful for their benefit, and which comprise 
the Combined System. 


The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal of August 22, 1912, contains a 
report of the proceedings by Mr. Hodgson and comments 
upon them by Mr. McGregor. The Catholic Deaf-Mute for 
September, 1912, also describes the Congress at length, 
giving prominence to the religious ceremonies at the Church’ 
of St. Roch in Paris and the Cathedral of St. Louis at 
Versailles. 

Church Work.—Mr. H. Lorraine Tracy, B. A., head-teacher 
in the Louisiana School, was ordained to the diaconate in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church June 10, 1912, at Christ Church 
Cathedral, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

A desirable lot on 16th Street above Allegheny Avenue 
has been purchased for the new buildings of All Souls’ Church, 
Philadelphia, at a cost of $8,000. A church edifice to cost 
about $28,000 and a parish house to cost about $5,000 will 
be erected on this site. 


William Wade.—Mr. William Wade, the well-known 
friend of the deaf and especially of the deaf-blind, died at his 
home at Oakmont, Pennsylvania, April 22, 1912, in his sev- 
enty-fifth year. Mr. Wade was deeply interested in all 
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matters relating to the deaf and the deaf-blind, attended the 
conventions of their instructors, contributed frequently to 
their periodicals, corresponded individually with the deaf- 
blind and their teachers and with many of the deaf, and gave 
freely of his time and money to promote their welfare and 
happiness. It was largely through his active efforts that so 
many of the deaf-blind have been educated. His interest 
in them and in many of the deaf was not only general but per- 
sonal. He took pains to learn their individual circumstances 
and gave them type-writers, books, watches, clothing, dolls, 
or money, as seemed best adapted to the needs of each. He 
loved them as a father loves hischildren and was deeply loved 
in return. 


Miss McKeen’s ‘“Siortes in Prose and Verse.’’—By the 
publication of ‘Stories in Prose and Verse and Nature Les- 
sons for Little Childrer,’’ by Miss Frances McKeen, a teacher 
in the Clarke School, the American School at Hartford again 
makes a valuable addition to the books adapted to the needs 
of deaf children. 

Some of the stories are told in prose, some in verse, and some 
in both forms. Many of them are the old classics of child- 
hood; others are selected from modern authors; all are pre- 
sented in a style so simple as to make them intelligible and 
interesting to deaf children. They have had the test of use 
by successive classes in the Clarke School and Miss Yale 
says in her preface that the unfailing delight the children 
have taken in them is ample proof of their adaptation to 
the child’s needs both as to matter and form. The book is 
used as a basis of language drill in school and at the end 
of the school year is given the child as a reading book for 
vacation. 

The nature lessons, like the stories, are in both prose and 
verse. ‘‘They are an attempt to answer by picture and 
statement some of the numerous questions which are in the 
minds of children in regard to the wonderful world of life 
and growth about them.” 
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The book contains 150 pages and is beautifully illustrated 
with drawings by Miss Elizabeth F. Bonsall. The price 
for a single copy is 50 cents; by the dozen $5.00. 


A Prayer Beok for the Deaf—A prayer book for the use 
of the Catholic deaf, prepared by the Rev. Father M. R. 
McCarthy, S. J., has been published by the Xavier 
Ephpheta Society, 30 West 16th Street, New York. It is 
approved by high eclesiastical authority and has been adopted 
by the Catholic schools in New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. 
The price is 25 cents; by mail 27 cents. 


Reports of Schools, etc—We have received the following 
reports of schools: Association for Oral Instruction (London, 
England), for 1911; Chefoo (China) School, for 1910-11 with 
supplement for 1911; Jews’ Home (London, England), 
Forty-first, for 1911; Maryland School, Seventeenth Biennial, 
for 1909-11; New York Institution, Ninety-third Annual, for 
1911; Perkins Institution, Eightieth Annual, for 1911; South 
Australian Institution, Thirty-fifth Annual, for 1911; Training 
College for Teachers (London, England), for 1911. 

We have also received the reports of the Pennsylvania 
Home for Aged and Infirm, Ninth Annual, for 1910-11, and 
of the South Australian Mission and Angus Home, Twentieth 
Annual, for 1911. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CaroLine C. Sweet. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past tense instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale, 

“STORY READER, NO. 1.” 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 

Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“STORY READER, NO. 2.” 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Hammonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by JANE.B. Ketioae. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“TALKS AND STORIES.” 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wma. G. JENKINS, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“WORDS AND PHRASES” 

Examples of correct English usage, by Wm. G. Jenkins, M. A. Price, 
$5.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“BITS OF HISTORY.” 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Crane, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 

“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS,” 
by J. Evetyn Wittovcuesy, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE 

AMERICANS,” 
by Grace M. Beart, Instructor in the Colorado School. Price, $3.00 
per dozen. 
“STORIES IN PROSE AND RHYME AND NATURE LESSONS 

FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” 

by Frances McKesen, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, $5.00 
per dozen. Single copy 50c. 

PUBLISHED BY THE 

AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Hartford, Conn. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions. 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate replies to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 


HERBERT E. DAY, Secretary, 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Washington, 


The Reno Margulies School 


532-534 West 187th Street 
New York City 


@ A HOME SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN. 

q INSTRUCTION FROM BABYHOOD. 

@ ADVANCED COURSES. 

@ PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS OR COLLEGE. 
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